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SERIAL LAW. 


CHAPTER V. 
General Formula of H uc Relations. 


“ One law governs the world of intelligences 
and the world of 
from the beginning 


matter i this iaw exists 


=» Balan “ 


“ Of all impieties. the worst is that imperti- 
nent prejudice, which suspects God of hay 
created for men passions and the materials of 
industry, without having determined o 
plan for their organization.” — Ch. Fourier 

Before commencing the examin: ) ol 
the mechanism of the Series and the play 
of its wheels, let us define the idea by 


an example of the application of th - 
rial method to som ranch of labor. 
With the permission of our fair readers, 
we will enter their domain, we wil! spe 
of kitchen and confectionary matt 


Kitchen and confectionary in a treatis 


on social science! ! Yes, kitchen and 
confectionary , VU ye P jlitical Ecor nists 
ye who contrive to eat the products of 


both, and who write so badly 
and coal. Kitchen and confectionary 


And first let us say, that all the labors 


now comprised under the category of 


kitchen, will afford room for great series 


‘The 


tu degrade 


which it will be no shame to enter. 
Harmouians are not people 
and slight the first and the must extensive 
of preparations, that which feeds them 


and supplies them every day with very 


real enjoyments, which they do not, like 


certain civilizees, pretend to despise. 
The kitchen, as a highly important de- 
partment of hygienic science, is only the 
most useful and pleasant part of chemis- 
try ; these two branches are inter-linked, 
and the elegant, artistic and enticing 
dishes which charm at once taste, smell 
and sight, will be very well worth retorts 
of hydroclorate of ammonia and of lime, 


or Wolf's apparatus for distilling sulphu- 
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retted hydrogen. ‘here will be cooks in 


Harmony, who will certainly take prece- 


dence of M: Ther iud, Professor of the 


Sorbonne, Baron and Peer of France, 


quick as he is In turning the tincture of 


sunflower creen, and in showing in the 


two proof vials: Here is hfe and there is 


th R 
wn. 5 


it let us come to our Series. 


Wur canton tur excellent red 


snes 


. 


fruits; its soil is wonderfully adapted to 


these products, to which it 


gives exX- 


quisite pi You will see more 
ird of cherry trees 


shade its hills, and in the spring many 


young girls, many children dispersed 
among the strawberry beds and the goose- 
berry borders, and in the great lines of 


raspberries with which the Phalanx has 


mingled its cultures and adorned the 


1 7 , hve | 
clearings of its forests. And so, (LHNaNKS, 
‘ ¢. 1 ‘ 1 +} } ee 7 
5S. tO VOUF ta nts and we DVDOURLY ot 
the soil,) we see each vear come forth 
from our conservatories some hundred 


thousand cups of preserves, which have 


gained our Phalanx a renown in France 
ind even bruad. This is a branch of 
dustry, of riches and of renown, which 
tis froin despising 
This series whose groups are 240 


’ me ; ' . } j 
memvers are enroiea, 


is almost entirely 


composed of ladies and youog girls, some 
children, and at most, 25 of the other 
sex —of all of whom, it would not be 


safe to swear that they were there from 


pure love of the sweetmeats. 


Be that as it may, the series is formed, 


winglets, wings and centre; cherries in 


, 
the ceutre, raspbe rries and gooseberries 


in the wings, and strawberries in the 


They will be 


winglets, if you please. 


competent to class themselves. 


To sum all up, here is a branch of 


ps 
ps 


industry sustained by twenty-four greu 


forming a well graduated scale. 


lutrigues are furmed on the subject of 


the receipts, the methods ; they cabal on 


the superiority of products, on the zeal 
and skill of groups; they criticise, they 
exaggerate. We these 


may rely on 


ladies for all this. It must be also said 


that they are just, they compliment talent 
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as highly as it deserves. Besides, the 
hierarchy is organized in the Series, and 
when it comes to action, chiefs and sol- 
diers are at their posts. 

It is easily understood, I suppose, that 
the Series is formed in the same manner, 
whether it is a question of agriculture, of 
the household, of instraction, of art, of 
science ; and whatever be also its roll of 
characters, its strength, the number of 
its groups. We are about to examine in 
the following paragraphs the distribution 
within a series of the accords and dis- 
curds, which cannot fail to manifest them- 
selves there. I beg the reader to give 
attention to the examination of 


It is the fundamental 


all his 
this mechanism. 


question. 


sv. 


‘Nune ad rem accedamus 


J. Kepplerus. 


“The harmony of the world does not differ 
trom that of music.” — Pythagoras. 


cum Deo.” — 


When the Series is regularly gradu- 
ated by delicate shades, from the first 
term to the last, the contiguous products 
themselves than 


differ no more 


the successive tones of the key-board of 


among 


an organ or piano. 

In the same manner the twenty-four 
groups, if we suppose that number, form 
two successive octaves, and we may, for 
our clearer comprehension, give them the 
names of the notes to which they,corres- 
pond. Here is then our series of twenty- 
four groups. 

Si, DO, do sharp, re, re sharp, MI, fa, fa sharp, 
SOL, sol sharp, la, la sharp, si, VO, do sharp, 
re, re sharp, MI, fa, fa sharp, SOL, sol sharp, 
la, la sharp. 

Let us consider the group MI of the 
first octave. This group is necessarily 
in vivlent discord with its neighbors, re 
sharp and fa; for the less the preducts 
difler, the more active the rivairy. In 
the same manner, DO of the first octave, 
is in lively discord with do sharp. As to 
re, it nearly like 
those of the groups MI and DO, to be on 
good undersianding with them. But MI 


and DO are sufficiently distant in the 


gives products too 





fa and fa sharp. 


2 


scale, not to be jealous of each other. 
On the contrary, you will rather see them 
mutually leagued against their common 
rival, against the groups do sharp, re, 
and re sharp. DO and MI are disposed 
to praise each other, mutually, to exalt 
each other, to recognise each other as 
partisans of sound doctrines and good 
tastes. There exists between these 
groups, MI and DO, an accord of con- 
trast; they form a compact, offensive and 
defensive, sustaining towards and against 
all, their reciprocal labors and products ; 
mutually assisting each other, and sparing 
neither pleasantry nor criticism on their 
neighbors. MI and SOL are in a posi- 
tion for perfectly understanding each 
other ; for both have for rivals the groups 
DO, MI, SOL, then, 
form a federative alliance and a perfect 
accord. In the octave above, DO, MI, 
SOL, which occupy analogous ranks in 
the series, naturally enter the same alli- 
ance. But the groups against which 
this alliance is directed will not fail in 
their turn to co-operate among them- 
selves, and vou will see another league 
of re, fa, ja; for example, in the two oe- 
taves, re, fa, fa, re, fa, la. 

These new groups, forming an alliance 
among themselves, the tone of the alli- 
ance will indisputably be different from 
the tone of the preceding. 

All this, developing itself impulsively 
in a perfectly free sphere, has nothing 
stiff or forced. 
group naturally makes discord with those 


It is certain only that a 


next it on the scale, that it agrees but 
imperfectly with the next but one, and 
that an interval of from three to four 
shades or semi-tones generally suffices to 
determine an aecord. Thus, from DO to 
MI, we have had an accord of four inter- 
vals, four shades, four semi-tones ; from 
MI to SOL, the interval was one semi- 
tone shorter, and the total accord thus 
composed ce rresponds tou that which Is 
produced in music by a third major and a 
third minor, forming a true fifth, that is 
to a perfect major accord. 

Here is the general law of natural con- 
sonance which gives alliances correspond- 
ing to the perfect accords, major and 
minor, in the different keys. In contract- 
ing these intervals, we fall into disso- 
nances, which increase as the intervals 
diminish. Just as these dissonances are 
however continually employed in music, 
so in the same manner do rivalries of dif- 
ferent characters establish themselves in 
a series. We often see the different 
accords of a perfect accord suddenly form, 
and the modulations of the variable play 
of rivalries combine the industrial dissu- 
nances, as in music the dissonant sounds 
and accords are combined. 


This suffices to show that the accords 
and discords of a regularly graduated 
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series are in perfect analogy with the 
accords and discords of the musical scale. 
The members of the same group are in 


accord of simple identity among them- 


selves, as the sound DO is in accord of 


; 
identity with itself. 


They are in aceord of co? poset id. ntily 
with those of the group atthe distance 
of an octave, as the sounds DO and DO 
(octave above. ) 

They form accords of contrast with the 
groups of the third and fifth, as the 
sounds DO, MI, SOL. 

There is dissonance more or less de- 
eided between contiguous and sub-cun- 
tiguous groups, as between the sounds 
re, re sharp, MI. 

Let us bear in mind constantly, that all 
these groups, belonging to the same se- 
ries, assemble round the same _ banner, 
like companies, who, on account of rival- 
ry among themselves, do not the less 
stoutly sustain the honor of the regiment. 
These rival groups are far from being 
enemies; and, although the accords of 
reciprocal support be more regularly es- 
tablished over groups at a distance of the 
third, the fifth, and of the oetave, DO, 
MI, SOL, DO, re, fa, la, re, ete., the 
others are not less suseeptible of render- 
ing each other mutual services, when the 
interest of the wing or of the series re- 


quires it: that is to say, in the different 


moculation 3 executed by the Series, all 
the possible accords may and should be 
brought about; then, according to the 


limes, circumstances and changes of in- 


dustrial contests, relative superiority 
changes, success is divided, and as victo- 
ry declares itself for such a federative 
alliance, or as the other party bears off 
the palm, as one accord prevails, th 
modulation of the day is executed in the 
tune of this alliance, in the mode tw 
which this accord belongs. Thus, not 
only does the Serra’ Passional Neale pre- 
sent the accords and the discerds of the 
Serial Musical Nea: . but besides, (and it 
follows as a logical necessity,) the har- 
inonie laws which regulate the distribu- 
tion of musical sounds, are identical with 
those which regulate the harmunies of 
the Passional Scale. 

It is evident that the series will be 
richer in accords and discords as it is 
stronger in numbers, better and more 
regularly graduated, just as the modern 
harp of 42 chords is very much richer i 
harmony than the tetrachord or ancient 
lyre of 4 chords. 

And in all this, there is nothing arbi- 
trary, nothing fictitious, nething imagi- 
nary. Organize the Series, and you will 
soon see these consonances and disso- 


nanees spring forth spontaneously under 


| your eyes; the federative leagues of re- 


ciprocal support and of combined rivalries 
will develop themselves ; they will even 


carry you away in their movements; you 
will act in the varied modulations into 
which they will have drawn you by 
arousing your sympathetic faculties, by 
causing the chords of your being to vi- 
brate in unison. A Series is, then, an 
instrument of Social Harmony, a key- 
board which has its éwnbre, its sound and 
its accords. And the PuHananx, formed 
by the combination of all the Series, 
modulating under the direction of the 
Recency,—a directing power, freely 
chosen and passionately accepted by 
them, — the Phalanx, in measured and 
eadenced action, is a grand and magnifi- 
cent orchestra of 1800 pieces. It is an 
immense concert, where you hear by 
hundreds the grave, sonorous and vi- 
brating voices of men, married with the 
sweet or metallic voices of women, with 
the silvery or sharp voices of young girls 
and children. 

And if each Phalanx is an immense 
ind magnificent orchestra, what will the 
province be, and what the nation? 

What will the globe be, when it shall 


lisplay on its long continents, its cities, 


i 


( 


1 


its capitals, and its three millions of 
Phalanxes? Each will have its voice in 
the concert of love and joy which the 
earth will then raise to the Heavens ! 
Oh! it will then be a glorivus, a noble 
ind religious concert, worthy of man 
who shall utter and of God who shall 
There also wil] every man be able to 
understand what the genius of Pythago- 
ras had foreseen, what ancient sages had 
repeated, what Kepler believed, and what 
Fourier has firmly established and glori- 


jusiv demonstrated, namely: 


That Nature is one in us laws, analog- 

vorks ; that the entire creation ts 

an immense concert, all of whose parts have 
' : Bea ad a , or 

en made wm dcterminate number anc pro- 

a fh Bi i 

portion and wherein ali Aarmonies resoive 


them ves 1ALO OU Harmony. 


[1f. 


“So long as we know not how to recognize 
the Divine Spirit in measured material harmo- 
nies, We are unworthy to rise to the passional, 
or to perceive their system.” — Fourier. 

The serial mechanism constituting in 
itself the whole basis of the social edifice, 
we must not close this ehapter before 
fully establishing its general conditions. 
In order to do this, I shal] transeribe a 
passage from the theory ef the Four 
Movements, in whieh, as early as the 
year 1808, this fundamental caleulation 
was already produced. Let us listen to 
fourier. 

A series is eomposed of persons une- 
quai in every respect — ages, fortunes, 
characters, and so forth, forming a con- 
trast and gradation of inequalities. The 
more perfectly these differences are con- 


trasted and graduated, the more the Se- 


evil Bante tind 


; 








se 


2. a re 


‘ * 
i oe el 








pu 


1e 


“ 
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a 


e 


ries attracts to labor, augments its profits, 
Social Harmony. We 


whose 


and determines 


divide it into different groups, 


arrangement is similar to that of an army. 


it, I shall suppose 


‘To give the picture of 


about six hundred 


half 


a mass of persons, 


half men and women, all impas- 
sioned for the same branch of industry, 
as the cultivation of some kind of flow- 


ers or fruit. Suppose the series culti- 


vating pears; we shall subdivide these 


six hundred persous into groups, which 
will undertake the culture of one or two 
species of pears. ‘Thus, we shall see 
one group devoted to the Beurre, another 
to the Rousselet, and so forth; each en- 


rolling himself in the groups of his favo- 
rite pears, (verhaps a member of several 


on 
lhere 


which will distinguish 


imay be thirty groups, 


i 


groups.) 
themselves by 


their banners and decorations, and will 


i 


form into 3 ur 5 or 7 divisiuns, fur exam 
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I ] tle itter shather the Serie } 
t littie matters whether the S¢ S Dt 


composed of men, women or children, or 


} ¢h -e 


of all of them mingled; the arrangement 


is always the same. 


} 


The Series will take nearly this distri- 


bution whether for the number of the 
groups or the division of the labors; the 
nearer it approaches this regularity iu 
graduation and subdivision, the better it 
will be harmonized and the more it will 


incline to labor. The cantous which 


gain most and give, under equal chances, 


the best products, are those whose series 


are best graduated and bestcontrasted. If 


the Series is regularly formed, like that 


which I have just cited, we shall see 
alliances between the corresponding divi- 
sions. Thus the ascending and the de- 
scending wings will ally themselves against 
the centre, and wil! seek to gain for their 
products an acknowledged 


over those of the centre. 


superiority 


The two wing- 
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lets will be leagued with each other and 


leagued with the centre in struggling 


against the two wings. It will result 


from this mechanism that the groups will 
vie with each other in producing magnifi- 
cent fruits. ‘The same rivalries and alli- 
ances arise between the different groups 


of one division. If a wing is composed 


of six groups, of which 3 are male 


and 3 female, there will be industrial 


rivalry between the men and women; 


then rivalry between the group 2 of either 


sex, which is central, and the extreme 


groups 1 and 3 which are | agued avainst 


it; then alliance of the male and female 


groups 2, against the pretensious of the 
lidic and 


i 


female groups 1 and 3; finally, 


there will be an alliance of the whole 
wing against the pretensions uf the 
groups, of the winglets and centre, so 


‘ . 
that the series for the culture of pears 


alone will have more federal and rival 


intrigues than there are in the politi 


sabinets of Eur c. 


Chen come the intrigues between se- 


ries and series, and Canton and canton, 
which are organized In the same manner. 
\\ ‘ * : . 
rv ¢ may concely idl LHe Serles O1 pedl 
I 
owers Wl D 1 strong Yrivairy with 
it sf Ss of a CTOWE Dut it W ll 
| } 4} , -wrur 
LLY elf with the ~ es olf cnerry 


12s of fruit trees 


rowers, tunes LWwo spec 


; 


resenting no resemblance which can ex- 


cite rivalry between their respective cul- 


(he more we can kindle the fire of the 


. , 
passions, struggies and leagues velween 
he gruups and series of a canton, the 


more we with each 


ther in the ardor OF Work and raise to 


he h 


igh perfection the branch of industry for 
mill i y it i A l at ce 
t! ! ! { f 
UILS Lilie iCTal it Ii ¢ i LL UUS- 
vy, tor th ne S of torming a 
. } ‘ ’ 
Cs in every | Chi Ul is Lucre 
vet } 
}ues mao Ard il ‘ i Ce 
, 
vhich is neithe r m ippk We 
place S groups In vo series between 
which 1t serves as a Dond. Lis group 
ol quince 1s the vanguard of the series 


of pear growers, and the 


It is a mixt 


the series ol appie growers. 


Detween two genera, a transition 


group 
between them, and it lucorporates Itself in 
both series. We find in the passions, bas- 


+ 


tard and whimsical ones, as we find mixt 


products which belong tu neither genus. 


The social orde r proiits from both these 
eccentricities, and knows how to em} loy 
ull the passions imaginable — God having 
created nothing useless. 


| have said that the series cannot al- 


ways class themselves as regularly as | 


have indicated; but we approach this 


method as nearly as we can, as being the 
natural order, and that most efficient in 


exalting the passions, counterpoising 


them, and connecting them with indus 


rear guard ol 


3 


'try. Labor becomes a sport as soon as 


the laborers are formed into progressive 


series. ‘They then work less for love of 


gain than from emulation and the other 


stimuli natural to the series. 

Thence arises an astonishing result, as 
are all those of the social order; it is, 
that the less one is concerned about pre- 
fits the more he gains; in fact, the series 


most strongly stimulated by intrigues, 


that which should make the greatest pe- 
cuniary sacrifices to satisfy iis self-love, 


will be that which will give the greatest 


perfection and value to its products, and 


will consequently gain most whilst for- 
getting interest to give all to 


g passion. 


But if it has few emulations, intrigues 


and leagues, little self-love or hervic 


pretension, it works from interest rather 


than from special passion, and its pro- 


ducts like its profits will be very inferior 
to those of a series full of intrigues. It 


will then have gained less, the more it 


was stimulated by the love of gain, (that 


is, the filthy lucre of the civilizees,) in 


its narrow and selfish meaning. I have 


said, that to promote the intrigues of the 
series and to raise to the highest perfec- 
tion the prod icts of each of their groups, 
we must co-ordinate them as far as possi- 


ble to the ascending and descending pro- 


rT 


I shall give a second table, in 


oression. 
order the better to engrave this arrange- 


ment in the mind. 


Serres or Parape. 


In a social canton, all the members of 


] 


the Industrial Phalanx who manage the 


] lod 


canton, are divided into sixteen choirs 


of the different Each choir is 


ages. 
formed into two quadrilles, of which six- 
teen are male and sixteen female, having 


’ - 
ach its banners, distinctions, officers 


and distinct costumes, whether in winter 


or In Summer. 


Thus the series we are ut to cite, is 


. ; 
that which corresponds to the scale of 


‘ 
We h ive alre 


remark the natural inclination of children 


ages. ady had veccasien to 
to organize in bvearding schools and col- 


] 


leces. Our society and vur assemviies 


often give hints sufficiently revealing this 
tendency, which, in a free social medium 
adapted to human nature, wor d regulate 
and distinguish itself as we shall observe. 
This classification, jet it be noted, is in 
no respect forced or arbitrary. We must 
understand that the fact of age will not 
command imperiously on a fixed day the 
to another, and 


passage from one tribe 


especially in the descending wing. ‘These 
corporations each enjoy advantages ada pt- 
ed to the pleasures, to the tone, and to 
the manners of the different ages; indi- 
viduals will place themselves where they 
are attracted by the manners, the spirit 
and the pleasures of their age and their 


Let those ladies who ob- 


temperament. 


4 


ject to tell their ages then be reassured, 
and remember that in Harmony all pro- 
ceeds from liberty and attraction. 
ing is imposed on any one. 
of 


entirely free, the ages have not 


cation after the age twenty being 
been 
indicated for these tribes. 

And now let the wits, the farce-makers 


and all the categories of malicious civil- 


izees prepare themselves; for in estab-| 


lishing a regular and natural classification, 
the 
composing it, special denominations ; he 


Fourier has given to subdivisions 


has furmed a nomenclature, as Lavoisier 


some years since did in the mineral king- 


dom, when he introduced order into 


chemistry; thws had Linneus and Jus- 


sieu done for the vegetable kingdom, and 


more recently Cuvier for the zoology of 


the ancient world, which is all doubtless 
And add that Fourier, 
instead of drawing his terms from Latin 


extremely droll. 


or Greek, has caught them when children 


are mentioned, from the language 


mothers and nurses, and for other ages, 
from 
what before 


ordinary language, which makes 


was droll, entirely mon- 
strous ! 

[Here follows a table of a Phalanx on 
a grand scale, which was published in 
No. 21, Volume II. of the Harbinger. ] 

Such is the order of parade: children, 
young boys and young girls, men and 
women, the aged, the two natural hierar- 
chies of ages and sexes — sixteen tribes 
and thirty-two choirs, with their varied 
costumes, their colors, banners, and so 
forth, conjugated round the oriflamme of 
the 


cutcheons, and pivoting on the regency, 


Phalanx, with its thirty-two es- 


as all the planets of a celestial vortex 


around their sun. Compare the aspect of 


the population of a Phalanx in order of 


parade, with that of the crowds let loose 
on Sundays in our fields and villages! 
When the Phalanx displays its 22 
choirs, it is the complete humanitary 
unity, powerful, immortal. ‘There 
have Man, and not the isolated and civil- 


you 


ized homuncle, a feeble, ignorant, poor 
and ailing creature, who undertakes and 
completes not, who lives and dies. 
When the 
new ones come, the 


Phalanx lives and dies not! 
old generations pass, 
roll is 


always complete. Humanity 


climbs and descends unceasingly on this, 


Jadder which unites earth with heaven, 
like the ladder Jacob’s 


vision, where the angels thus constantly 


wonderful in 
ascended and descended. 

When the Phalanx displays its 
choirs in parade, it is Humanity showing 
forth its life 
strength which dies not, and thus mani- 


“< 
e2 


which departs not, 


festing the sign of its royalty on earth. 


When the Phalanx displays its 32) 
choirs at the temple in religious festivity, | 


and sings to God the hymn of 32 voices, 


Noth- | 
The classifi- | 


of 


The | 


its 
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| it is Humanity, queen of the earth, doing 
,homage for its crown to God its sove- 
reign, and uniting with him by a concert 
Oh! It 


is no longer man, isolated, trembling be- 


of joy, of intelligence and love. 


fore God, who macerates himself, kneel- 
ing on the stone floor, to save his soul 
froin the clutches of the Devil. Religion 
has no more severity, no more terrors 
and dark mysteries; she has laid aside 
She is now 
like the 
smiling and 


pure, like the great heaven in the morn- 


her garment of mourning. 


She wears flowers 


She 


adorned. 
earth in Spring. is 
ing of a summer day! Man enjoys, he 
is no longer given up to that sad folly 
which had persuaded him to present to 
God as an agreeable offering, a concert of 
groans and sig 
with 
committed sacrifice, the sacrifice of the 


God 


is no longer pleased with tears and with 


hs, a cup filled with tears 


and pangs. Thus has man long 


body and the sacrifice of the soul! 


gnashing of teeth; he no longer con- 
demns; Hell is abolished, the Devil is 
pardoned. 

Come, then, the Phalanx, displaying 
its 32 choirs in parade, children, boys 
and young girls, men and women, old 
and aged, costumed in harmonious colors, 
scattering flowers over the court of the 
temple, and chanting together to God the 
' Oh! let the 
16 
choirs, for the hour of redemption 


sacred hymn of 32 voices 


s 


Phalanx come, with it tribes and 


» 


its 32 
will then have sounded for the earth. 

But we are not here to occupy our- 
selves with the poetry which springs like 
a living fountain from the development of 
human activity in the serial order. 

We have a study to perform. 

Of the 16 tribes of parade, only 12, 
from 2 to 13, take part in the evolutions 
in the great maneeuvres, aud form the 
Roll of active Harmony. The tribe 1 is 
too young to figure in these movements ; 

‘the tribes 14 and 15 are counsellors and 
not actors ; the tribe 16 is in the position 
of departure. 

‘The series which we have just exam- 
ined, may manifest to us a system of 
accords, which we had not specially con- 
sidered in the previous examples; it is 
easy to perceive that it doubles back 
upon itself in this manner : 


78 
10 9 


45 6 


1 
13 12 It 


3 
16 1 


2 
15 1 
| The corresponding tribes in the upper 


} : . ‘ . 
and lower lines are in accord of identity 


with each other through progressive de-_ 


grees. 
The affinity of extreme ages, of the 
‘children and the aged, is matter of com- 


16, Bambins and Patriarchs. 


| 
| mon observation. 
| 
/ ; tae 
cord continues, but progressively dimin- 


Thus the accord of | 
identity is full between the tribes 1 and 
This ac-| 











‘ishing in intensity until the middle terms, 
tribes 8 and 9, where it is weakest. 

The distribution of this kind of accords 
in a series, is exactly analogous to the 
distribution of attraction in a magnet or 
Voltaic Pile. We know that in these, 
the two poles are in great affinity for 
each other, and that the intensity of-the 
reciprocal attraction of the elements sita- 
ated equidistant from the extremities di- 
minishes progressively to the middle point, 
which is the neutral point of the system. 

IV. 
“I designate under the name of the Moduls 


of Harmony, the four methods employed in the 
distribution of the Series.” — Fourier. 


It results from what we have seen, 
that the series, and especially the series 
regularly ordered in scales of 7 or 12, 
and to Which Fourier has given the name 
of Measured Series,—that the series, I 
say, lend themselves to the production of 
3 sorts of accords : 

e 
and minor, which is analogous to that of 
the thirds, fourths, fifths and 


The contrasted progressive, major 


musical 
sixths. 

2. The conjugated progressive or iden- 
tical, which we have just made known. 

3. The alternate contrasted, according 
to which sympathies alternate from the 
contrasted to the conjugated, from the 
major to the minor mode, &c. 

We not enter farther into the 
study of the mechanism of the series. 
Thus much it will suffice to know of the 
arrangements of the social order, and to 


shall 


understand that the study of the series 
may furnish combinations and calculations 
very long and very complicated. 

Let us conclude by stating that the dis- 
tribution of the series is made according 
to 4 different methods or moduls. 

First Modul, Simple. 
Second Modul, Mizt. 


Third Modul, Measured. 
Fourth Modul, Potential. 


These four moduls, analogous in the 
harmony of language, the first to prose, 
the second to poetical prose, the third to 
blank verse, the fourth to consecutive 
verses and stanzas, serve to form the 
moulds of all the series. The simple 
method is that of the ordinary tables of 
natural classification, where there is sim- 
ply a consecutive passage from classes to 
orders, thence to genera, then to species, 
,and so forth, neglecting to distinguish 
the transition. (See fur an example of 
this method, the series of bankrupts, Uni- 
versal Unity, page 271, Vol. 1.) 

The mixt method is already more fer- 
tile in accords than the simple, it is more 
‘distinct in ascending and descending pro- 
gression ; it gives more saliency, more 
contrast to the subdivisions of genera and 
Species: besides, it detaches the transi- 

tions which it separates on the two ex- 
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(See tables of the Crime 2s of 
Unity, Vol. I. 


tremes. 
Commerce, 
page 269.) 

We obtain accords much more nume- 


Universal 


and varied 
third 


rous and a more methodical 
classification if we employ the 
order, or distribution by octaves and piv- 
ots. Fourier has given no details on the 
either on 


potential modul. He operates 


the free or the measured combinations of 


the series. The study of the moduls is 
the true 


[We refer the student, for farther details, 


basis of the serial mechanics 


to the fifth section of the third book of 


the second volume of the Treatise on 


Association ; to the manuscripts of Fou- 


rier published in the Phalange; and to the 
by M. 


the fourth volume of the Harbinger | 
To be Continued. 


article on Property, Laverdant, in 


THE TON. 

It is commonly asserted that the 
cates and ag 
in popular ideas and established 
with regard to Landholding are 
rierites,’’ Socialists, 
Infidels, and so fourth —ambitious dem- 
agogues who would turn the world up- 
side down in order to bring their own un- 
seemly proportions a-top, or thrifiless 
Joafers, who are eager to ** vote’ them- 
selves each some industrious man’s farm 
because they are not likely to get one in 
auy other way. It is in vain that the 


LAND QUES 


advo- 
itators of some radical change 
usages 
- b’ou- 
Jacobias, Agrarians, 


— of Moses, the denunciations of 


saiah, or even the admissions of Black- 
stone, are cited by the advocates of Land 
Reform ; the champions of the Past re- 
fuse to hear, and of course cannot be 
convinced. Yet not even blind obstina- 
ey will long avail them; since the new 
light bursts in, even from the most cher- 
ished and trusted citadels of conserva- 


tism. Thus ‘* The New Engilander,’’ 
one of our ablest and most influential 
religious periodicals of the Orthodox 


faith, in its January No. p 11, 
the condition of Moderna thas 
touches the great fundamental question 


Greece, 


available for 
amvuunts to somewhat 


‘The land in Greece, 
cultivation, more 
than five millions of acres, of which nearly 
two-thirds were uncultivated, according to 
the official accounts published in 1842. 
Of the cultivated lands, about two-thirds, 
and of the uacultivated, about ten-thir- 
teenths belong to the Government. It 
will be manifest from this account, that 
the government is the great landed pro- 
prietor; a state of thiugs 
chiefly, we believe, by the 
Turkish proprietors from the country. 
It would seem to have been the part of true 
wisdom to divide out the land to all of the 
nation who would undertake to cultivate it; 
and it might be regarded as equitable, 
also, that the poor people who had been 
gruaning under the Turks, and had con- 
quered back their own soil, sheuld be 
compensated for their sufferings and ser- 
vices.”’ 


occasioned 


This extract is from au article by ‘ T. 
D. W.’ which of course means T. D. 
Woossey, Presideat of Yale College, — 
so that we poor shirtless Agrarians are in 


a fair way to get into goud company if 


we only have patience. Just consider 


treating of 


expulsion of 


THE 


aa eh 


the » hae uring of this extract, and the mrik- 
ing parallel which it suggests to the state 
of things existing in this country. A 
few years ago, the lands of Greece were 
mainly owned by Turks, as those of Ire- 
land now are by Englishmen or absentees 
who are but nominally Irish, and as ours 
mainly were by the British and other Eu- 
ropean Governments. A bloody revolu- 
tion has driven the Turks out of Greece, 
rendered hee independent, and made the 
greater portion of her soil National Prop- 
erty. What ought to be done with land 
so acquired and held? ‘* Sell it to the 
highest bidder,”’ is the answer practically 
given by ‘*let the man 
who has 
it, and hold it useless and uninhabited un- 
til he can sell it for five, ten, fifty or five 

t acre ; but don't let 
the destitute man have an acre of it. 
What right to land hasa man without 


our Government: 


hundred dollars per 


; 
money!’’ ‘* But no,’’? says President 
Woolsey, along with those stigmatized as 
Infidels, Fourierites, Agrarians and raga- 
muffins generally ; itis rather ** the part 
of true wisdorn to divide out the land to all 
of the Natiwwn who would undertake to cul- 
livate ut.”’ Never was a truer word 
spoken bv the Preside nt of a College ; 


very rarely has a vital trat 
sv seasonahly by any President whatever. 
Shall it not be heeded and pondered by 1 


the class whum the New Englander es- 


h been spoken 


pecially addresses! 


Let us suppuse the 
Greece were about to act decisively on 
the question of disposing properly of the 
Public Lands of that Kingdom, and one 
of her Statesmen should say, °° [ propose 
that we survey the whole into forty acre 
allotments, and sell each by auction to 
the highest bidder, allowing one man ta 
buy the whole if he sees fit and has mon- 
ey enough, so as to make himself the 
landlord of two-thirds of Greece, the 
People his perpetual vassals: ’’ ** Nay,’’ 
interpuses ‘*] think it wiser to 
survey as proposed, and first let each 
peor landless man éake forty acres with- 
Out price, fur an inalienable home, and 
then sell what remains io |imited quanti- 
ties fue actual settlement, nene in vast 
ation.”” Who can seri- 
h of these two would be 
the juster and better plan for Greece! 
Aud why uot also for America! — Tri- 


another, 


tracts for specul 


Raa } : 
ousiy Gouvdt whic 


Lire. Inthe town 
of Kilkenny there lately lived a fine, tall, 
lively girl, whose face, fine 
flowing ringlets, beautiful eyes, and en- 
gaging manners attracted the attention of 
all the beaux in her neighborhood. Many 
were the assaults made upon the citadel of 
her heart without avail, but at last the fair 
one surrendered at the solicitations of a 
knight of the needle, and befure the par- 
ish priest she plighted her troth to her de- 
voted and admiring husband. As we 
have before said, the fair damsel was tall 
and handsome. Her chosen one, on the 
other hand, was diminutive tn stature, 
and in no way prepossessiug in appear- 
ance. ‘I'his was indeed one of those un- 
accountable unions which are brought 
about by Cupid, as if for the purpose of 
reminding the world that lovers, as of old, 
are afflicted with the infirmity of this 
blind and capricious boy. The honev- 


Romance or REAL 


handsome 


moon passed over without anything oc- 
newly 
*'Time’s ebbing tide’ | 


curring to mar the bliss of the 
wedded couple ; but 


$ 100,000 buy 80,000 acres of 


Government of 
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was doomed t to y play sad haves with the 
affections and the prospects of the unfor- 
tunate fair one. On the opposite side of 
the street dwelt a young and handsome 
stone-mason, who eyed with guilty emo- 
tions the bride of the once happy tailor. 
Passion took the place of reason, and he 

urged his suit so suecessfully that the 
fair one forgot her allegiance to her 
‘‘lord and master,”’ and taking steam, 
soon left the ** land of her fathers’’ be- 
hind, and arrived in Liverpool under the 
protection of her paramour. For a short 
time they lived, if not in happiness, at 
least in seclusion; but the injured hus- 
band, having heard of their retreat, fol- 
lowed them hither. He soon found them 
out, and having upbraided the frail one 
with her perfidy, he consigned her to the 
care of two of the police officers of the 
borough, who took her to Bridewell on 
the charge of running away from her 
husband with another man. Criminal as 
such an act may be in the sight of God, 
and heinous as it is in the eyes of map, 
yet the law of England has provided no 
punishment for such an offence; and the 
Bridewell-keeper, more learned in the 
law than the officers who took the charge, 
refused to book the woman, and she was 
discharged. But mark her fate. Her 
husband, naturally enough, refused to 
take her back again to his home, and her 
paramour also cast her off, so that she is 
now left in this large town penniless and 
friendless, to earn a subsistence, it is to 
feared, only by infamy and crime. The 
first false step —how seldom can it be 
retraced ! — Liverpool Mercury. 


Tre Swiss. Among the immigraats 
this year are a vast many Swiss and Ba- 
varians. ‘These people are chiefly farm- 
ers, and are beginning to form settlements 
in the State of New York. In the coun- 
ty ef Delaware there are several settle- 
ments of Scotch, Welch and Swiss, all 
ef whom have done well. Another party 
of Swiss have purchased extensively in 
one of the northern counties. ‘The faet 
that grazing farms are now paying better 
thas grain farms, is fast bringing the 
lands in the middle counties of this 
State into demand. The Yankees from 
Massachusetts and Connecticut now pre- 
fer lands in New York to the far West, 
and there are strong reasons for it. In 
the first place, they may not get as great 
crops as in the West, but they obtain 
higher prices and a ready market. Inthe 
second place, the settlers insure better 
health and are nearer their old friends. 
The State of New York has been for 
some years overlooked ; but a change is 
taking place, which will soon very great- 
ly increase the pepulation of the State. 
— True Sua. 


Rartway Fiyine. Forty-five miles an 
hour is the contract time for carrying the 
mails in England, per railway, and rapid 
as is this transit, it has been recently out- 
done. A late London paper gives an ac- 
count of extraordinary rapidity on the 
railway, which seems to make us al- 
most realize the idea of Puck —‘* I'll put 
a girdle round about the earth in forty 
minutes.”” The road, was the London 
and the North-western Railway — and a 
special train, consisting of five carriages, 
was taken from Loudon to Birmingham in 
two hours and thirty minutes. ‘“* The ac- 
tual time of travelling did not exceed two 
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= 
hours, being an average of fifty-six miles | 
per hour, the train being stopped four 
times on the journey, to allow other 


be clear of the line, besides 
Wolverton to change engines 
part of the journey, twenty- 
one miles, was performed in twenty-one 
minntes. The maximum speed for up- 
ward of a mile was seventy-five miles per 
hour. — N. Y. Tribune 


trains to 
ping at 
The latter 


stop- 


Epvcation ano Crime. In twenty 
counties of England and Wales, with a 
population of 8,734,358 persons, there 


were convicted fifty-nine instructed per- 


sous, one to every 147,870 inhabitants; 
while the remaining thirty- two counties, 
with a population of 7,182,491, did not 
furnish one convict who had received 


more than the rudest elements of instruc- 


tion. It is even more worthy of remark 
that Middlesex, the metropolitan county 
with its 1.576.616 inhabitants, among 
whom the proportion of instructed per- 
sons is at least equal to that in any other 
county, did not furnish one educated con- 
vict—a fact which, considering the di- 


versity of conditions and occupations, and 
the amount of temptations that assail 
inhabitants, it would be most difficuit to 


believe 





upon any testimony less certain 
than that of official returns. — G. R. 
Porter’s ** Proeress of the Natiwn.”’ 
y ‘Vi TY V 
RE I, ’ > 
Tracts for the New Times. ] WT. Si 
ence for All. New York: Published 
by John Alt n, 139 Nassau St. (Sold 


by Otis C] ,12 School S 


Boston.) 


This is a reprint of a ** Lecture deliv- 
Associ: 
1847, | 


Member of the 


ered before the Swedenborg 
March 25th, 
Jonn Garrta 


Royal 


—author of the Introduct 


of London, "es S 
WILKINSON, 
College of Surgeons of London 

on to the Ont- 
lines on the Infinite, which we noticed in 


a late number of the Harbinger, and not 


the author of the First of these 
we erroneously 
the 


ing been written, as we have since learned, 


and intimate di 


SUP} osed 
same number, that exce 
by the American editor of the Series. 

The ‘*‘ Swedenborg 
purely scie 


Association’’ is a 


ntifie institution, whose pro- 


fessed object is ‘* the study, development, 


and dissemination of Science, upon the 
philosophical principles of Swedenborg.”’ 
Deeper foundations for science have not 
been touched by any sounding line as vet, 
than these same philosophical 


principles 


of Swedenborg. isiihen has 
but light on 


these deep foundations, taken their mea- 


not 


gone 
deeper ; he has shed more 
, and 
of the 
But in their 
Taken to- 


h a more bold precision 


surement wit | 


reared a no insignificant portion 
everlasting superstructure. 
ground they are both one. 
gether they are 
of human thought to univer- 
the de 


in which 


the tendency 


sal unity; of mand for unitary sci- 


ence, the soul of man shall feel 


all sciences co-ordinated to its own living 


springs of action, coeval with itself 


Tracts, as 


llent essay 0 


the highest expression of 


in } 
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origin and coextensive . with itself in aim, 
in the practicality of every result. — 
True Science is that which explains man 
to himself, and all things in their corres- 
pondence with man; and it is that also 


which is so practical, so one with all 


man’s business and aims, that every hu- 


man being must be interested in it and 
prepared as eagerly to embrace it, as the 
lover is to pierce through any hint that 
to 


art by which gold can be multi- 


concerns his mistress, or the miser 


learn any 
plied ° 
A 


Scientific 


discourse before the Swedenborg 
Association therefore naturally 
‘* Science for All; ”’ 
and profoundly and ingeniously has Dr. 
Wilkinson unfolded 


that text. After alluding to the univers- 


takes for its theme: 


al demand for knowledge in these days, 


he points out a very important distinction 


between the end for which knowledge is 


sought by the learned and the end for 


which it is required by the multitude. 

‘* The ends being different, the knowl- 
edge gathered by, and for, the one end, 
is not so serviceable as might be thought 
for the purposes of the other. Hence 
the choicest viands of the prove 
rather insipid and indigestible to the com- 
mon world; and like all servants, 
we are less content than our masters with 
ordinary fare. We stand upon our infi- 
nite rights and wants, while ‘hey are alad 
to put up with the best food that can be 
had. 

‘“* The 


savans 


thus, 


truth is that the passion of 
learning, which has presided over the 
accumulation, and, toa great extent, over 


the formation of the sciences, aims rather 


it increasing intellectual property in a 
few hands, and transmitting it unimpaired 
from generation to generation, than in 


farming it out witha simple regard to the 


publie service, It is the love of private 
possession in its compound form. All 
the tenements, plantations, fences, and 
other arrangements of such intellectual 
estates, are especially adapted for the 
system of individual proprietorship, and 


would be useful under a different mode of 


tenure. On the other hand, the awak- 
ened desire for knowledge in the un- 
learned world — at least, all that is pe- 


culiar in that desire, is the evidence of a 


state which condemns the largest {fruits 
of the system hitherto, as poor and un- 
satisfactory; which twits the learned 


with unsolved problems, with public and 
private calamities ; and, in a word, which 
measures human wants and attractions, 
against that small measure of satisfaction 


aud fulfilment which the present condition 
can afford them. It is in vain that the 
learned demand to be judged by their 


own and by their own intentions; 
itis in vain that they point to the dee p 
ruts of learning, or plead that its posses- 
sious are not impaired in thcir keeping ; 
that simple rgement and accumula- 
tion have been their object from the be- 
ginning. ‘These pleas are but a new ag- 
gravation of the 


peers, 


! 
enia 


di {Fe ‘rence 


already so 
great between them and their new judges 
and familiars. In a word, the very in- 


tentions of the two classes are do/o carlo 
contrarious. 


‘* This might undoubtedly be an ex- 


the deep truth of 














for the variety of ends, 


cellent occurrence ; 


‘compatibly with their harmony and true 


subordination, is the very enrichment of 
the human race. It may, however, be 
doubted whether the benignant diffusers 
of knowledge have taken sufficient ae- 
count of it in their praiseworthy endeay- 
They seem to imagine that the dif- 
ference between the passion of the 
learned for knowledge, and the passion 
of the unlearved, is simply the difference 
between great and small; that the one is 
a large and the other a lesser 
one for the same object; that the broken 
meat of the rich man’s table is food made 
easy for the poor man’s; that hard and 
dry will be soft and succulent 
when presented in small pieces; that if 
a learned memory can hold a thousand 
disconnected facts, an unlearned memory 
must be tenacious enough to retain a 
tenth or a hundreth part of them. 

‘* Never, however, were they more mis- 
taken. The general reader or inquirer 
cannot retain with ease and comfort more 
than a bare exception of the facts which 
constitute the peculium of learning; un- 
less indeed he find occasion to employ them 
in the business of in which case they 
pass from the sciences into the sphere of 


ors. 


passion, 


sciences 


life, 


the arts. Otherwise they are foreign 
bodies in his mind, somewhat irritating 
for a time, but soon ejected or forgot- 


ten.”’ 


Then follows almost the first truly phi- 


losophical and practical handling of that 


standing puzzle, the difficulty of remem- 


bering things. First he deseribes the 


difficulty. 


‘*It is evident that scholars in all ages 
have had the greatest delight in the accu- 
mulation of learning; and this delight, so 
little attended to, yet so keenly pursued, 
is the secret spring and power of their 
memory. What we love, that we can 
remember. On the other hand, it is 
equally clear from the facts of the ease, 
that the new class whom this age calls to 


participate in the sciences, has no mere 


love of learning, and consequently no 
memory for its details. But as memory 
lies at the basis of education, the ques- 


tion becomes important, whether ninety- 
nine hundreths of the human family are 
therefore to be excluded from the bene- 
fits and blessings of the knowledge of 
natural traths; whether they are con- 
demned to take a few generalities on 
trust from others, to the exclusion of 
those multifarious particulars which give 
weight and consistency to the understand- 
ing of the sciences. 

‘* This is a question which the diffus- 
ers of knowledge have not proposed to 
themselves, much less attempted to ans- 
wer. The scientific world has a pleasure 
in its science, and therefore retains it in 
mind; the general publie is attracted to 
other objects, and scientific facts are 
faintly apprehended with whatever effort, 
are no sooner heard than they fade from 
the recollection. ‘The promoters of edu- 
cation appear to have a serious obstacle 


here, which requires their primary re- 
gard. 

‘‘Tt must not, however, be thought 
that even the scientific memory is re- 


markable for strength and retentiveness. 


Putting out of sight the mathematical 
and mechanical sciences, and their de- 


pendencies, it may fairly be asserted that 
the greater part of the other sciences is 
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held by books, and not by living memo- 
ries. [It is true that there are, in Europe 
and America, a few dozens of professors. 
who, by dint of perpetual repetition, hav 
imprinted on their recoiections lnmense 
stores of tacts, Which they can r roqauc 
} 


at pleasure, almost without an effort of 


thought. But in these cases the memo 
is too often developed at the expense of 
the active faculties; and b es ey are 
so rare, and, thouch we take in t 
whole planet, so easily enumerated 

they only prove, by their single tall 
heads, how many memories of smaller 
stature are sleeping an unknowing slee 
under the obliviou waters. | ideed, | 


am obliged to conclude, from my own ex 
perience, as well as from the observations 
of others, that in the ne blest of the phys 
ical sciences, | mean physivlogy, the sei- 
entific memory is lethargie and oppressed 
while the public memory refuses to hold, 
even for a brief |! , any c berabd 


number of the details of that important 


pitied for the awkward position which it 


occupies in relation to the sciences 
With every motive to refresh the mind 
from the deeper fountay f nature, and 
to cultivate a sincere amity with the vota- 
ries of all knowledge, the literary man, 
by his very education, by the 1 ! 
of his tastes, by 3 appreciation of beau 
ty, Dy his practic isp ol f | 
order, by the habitude of appealing to the 
human heart, is incapacitated for ent 

taining dry, dull, and juiceless subjects, 
and consequently is for the most part sin 
guiarly ignorant, and not seldom hostil 
to the prosecution, of the s ices if 
there be a series in the art of furgetting 


if oblivien can attain different velocities, 
then we should say, that the man of Jet- 
ters, g bl 
habits and retentiveness of mind, has the 
shortest memory 
liculars; that he forgets them with a 


power and rapidity far sury 


i 
other men. 
‘* it appears then that the experience 
which Suppiles nateriaisS ol Lili Ot 
knowledge, is, from some cause, 


adapted to that first faculty which 
tined to receive it; that the memory re- 
fuses to retain the greater 
facts which 


ought to nourish the intellect; 


and furthermore it is found that in propor- 
tion as the tacts are lated to the liv ng 
or organic kingdoms, in the same propor- 
tion they are indigestible, and their stay 
in the mind is short and 
W hat is the resolution of this kuotty dif- 
ficulty ? 
structed, or 


unsatisiactory 
Is the common memory ill con- 
has it been wrenched, or be- 
come diseased? Or, on the other hand, 
may we resort to so daring an explana- 
tion, as to affirm that the 
wortl 


particuia Ss of 
the sciences are not ! 
food lor the unsopnisticat d 


y or proper 
human 
powers! 

‘“* As to the fact itself, I 
largest portion of 
audience will fully bear me Who 
has not tried, with a painstaking almost 
amounting to martyrdom, to read, and 
carry away, the information contained in 
works on Botany, Oreanie 
Comparative and Human Physiology? 
Who has not tried to p himself, or 
herself, of their interest and value’ And 
who has not miserably failed in the at- 


believe the 


' 
every misceijanevous 


ont. 


(Chemistry, 


y idea 
rstudad 


tempt; and though he commenced with a 
will strong as Hereules, yet, after a brief 


generally remarkable for studious 


Oi all tor sclentine par- 
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away from the 
with his mind emptied of 


has he not slunk 


space, 
distastetul duty, 


ill motives to renew the enterprise? For, 


ce a tired horse which has been once 
overdriven, or, as the vulear saying is, 
dead-heaten on a particular road, the mind 
no sooner finds f on a track which 
Suggests a paral experience, than ii 
‘comes obs ite, restive, and immova- 
stationary, or only active in retracing 
ts steps, and ng the compulsion of 
\ ’ sas 
| know ndeed of no task at all com- 
‘able in difficulty and he pel ssness to 
mit of really } lishing or popularizing 
ie present sc ces of observation so. as 
to make them apprehensible and retaina- 


ile by the world at large, uuless it be 
that other tas opagating the current 


notions and doctrines of Christendom 


unong heathen nations. If there are no 
i es in mere impossibility, then the 
mie achievement is as impossible as the 
h [hos n immediate con- 
tact witn t sionaries, and who are 
the favored f coins, tools? or 
blankets, may yy rote a few formu- 
ries, and repeat them when lden and 
rewarded, ist 3 those who liv n the 
i va of Mechanics’ In- 

5 sma 1 longer or shorter 
a iew oF t details of the sciences ; 

) to expect th viisn, or any other 
converted to Bot- 

} ( Physiolog = those 
ches ot 7 1 it present 

is W 1 wWto expect the con- 

on ot th tlindoos, or Australians, 

or Hott ntots, aS nations, to the rec ived 
doetrines of Protestantism or Catholicism. 


“an, Asiatic, and 


the Chris- 


Che fact is, that the Afric 
American [ndian, 


> churches ; 


cannot learn 
and not only are 
divisions unable to learn 
science of the schools 


or remember the 


but this icity extends to by far the 
irger part of our own male population, 
ind to t better half of Europe besides : 
I 
if its ] it 1d be 
In explaining the defects of memory, 


Dr. Wilkinson takes the bold 


) y t to the memory 

sell pul t li 3 pres nted to lt, 
to the so-called learning and science of 
the world, wh is not science, inasmuch 
r ccording to the order of na- 


ture, and therefure not in harmony with 


' LT 
the human mind and not acceptabdie to it. 


But the question recurs, where is the 
fault? Is the shortness of our me mory 
to be laid to our own stupidity; or to a 


n of our rights in relation 


if either of these 


vrong conceptl 


, 


tu the scienc Ssup- 
ositions De | ted, there is an end to 
further attempts at the diffusion of 
knowledge. I believe that the main ex- 
nlanation is to be sought elsewhere. / 

s/ j ic ss f 7 ner s / al 
y ; i SS iy { i i S d 
ire l } rem. Facts ire ad 
( s ith ‘ the , na rfam 
rder, a a oul 7% that *. are ti i/asit 
and artificral that raer nvests them 


V 
highest object 
shorn of which their native face 
is obliterated, and we attend to 
Facts also take for grants d prin- 
with the 
of the human mind ; and if these are ig- 


Oi sense, 
cannot 
them. 
ciples homogeneous principles 
nored or disreg irded, the soul] and motive 


, ‘ . ; . et le . . 
of the sciences aie Now the data of 


cround of 
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the sciences are laboring under this triple 
disfranchisement, ard this is the reason 
of that secret consciousness which we all 
fee] of an inability lu receive them, even 
at a time when the necessity for knowl- 
is greatest, and the thirst intense; 
and when duty, not less than interest, 
prompts us to seek instruction wherever 
it may be found. 

‘If this be the fault, or a principal 
fault, then is the remedy for it? 
Are a catholic science and a catholic the- 
ology both impossible, putting all dog- 
matism and infallibility out of the ques- 
tion! | think it will be answered in this 
room that a catholic theology at all events 
may exist, nay does exist; that there is 
one creed now in the world, which is ca- 
pable of being taught to all colors and 
races of men; that there is one religion 
which may take up serpents, and they 
shall not harm it; which may absorb 
false doctrines grounded in ignorance, 
and lead the heathen world, by even its 
wildest superstitions, through an easy 
and continuous path, to the temple of its 
own worship, and the shrine of its own 
invisible but human God. And are we 
to di Spalr ¢ f a catholic science answering 
to the catholic theology? Let us answer, 
No! with all our might. Let us take 
that exceptional portion of it whieh is 
now in the world, as a sure promise that 
the whole is coming. Let us accept our 
own faith in the issue, and our own deep 
want of natural truth, as the prophecies 
of human nature, that the everlasting 
doors of the world are about to be opened, 
and to be thronged by no partial proces- 
sion, but by all God’s children of either 
sex, and of every age and rank and grade 


edge 


what 


‘ 


os 
| 


and cilme. 


Want of natural method in the sciences 
then, is the writer’s explanation of that 
a bad 


memory for all but the most special and 


besetting infirmity of the race, 


7 
c 


personal details of life. What is the 


? 


natural method? It is to be found only 


in the doctrine of series and DEGREES. 
His explanation of the general idea of 
Series is so clear and beautiful, and his 
that 


; ’ 
iiiustrations so happy 


we quote at 
length. 


‘‘ Let us, then, consume a few mo- 
ments, in regarding the main parts ot 
that scientific through the 
curious and manifold glass of which we 
expect to discern unthought of beauties, 

old do- 


instrument, 


wonders, and advantages in the 
mains of nature. 

‘‘ These are, the doctrine of sertes and 
dearces, for the understanding; the doc- 
trine of ends, representing the affections ; 
the presence of nature by its inherent 
beanty and attractiveness, to the mind, 
that is to say, to the imagination working 
in the memory; and for the senses, the 
1d faces, and play and activity of 
eonciliated and disarmed of fear 
intentions, and breught to 
troops and new myriads by the 

knows where to look 
the tender hand which 
from their warm 
hiding places, and return them to the lap 
without a ruffled 
With these 


uninjure 
things, 
by our gentle 
haht in 
9 eve which 
for them, or by 


| ‘ ” L, 
can Sorliy ex ict tnoem 


mother, 
feather or a beating heart. 
means added to those which are in use 
already, the time has come, when we 
may luok upon ‘ things as they are in 
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themselves,’ without confounding the 
harsh results of our own waywardness 
with the fair and rounded works of the 
divine creation. 

**The path of instruction is ever from 
the known to the unknown, and this is 


well exemplified in the true method of 


studying the works of nature. All hu- 
man experience proves that things occur 
in a certain distinctive mode, and that 
they are present one after another, or 
present together with a difference of po- 
sition, so as to occupy time and space. 
In other words, the general fact of order 
in nature is the largest vessel or concep- 
tion into which all our experiences flow. 
Now this fact, which we know so well, 
must be the starting point from which we 


advance to acquire those deeper views of 


the same subject, of which hitherto we 
are ignorant. In the first place, then, 
let us so make up our minds that there is 
an order in creation, as that no scepticism 
shall afterwards insinuate itself during the 
further stages of our progress; and hav- 
ing gained this affirmation, and taken it 
as a principle, let us steadily pursue it 
through all its deductions, as well as 
continually fill and enrich it afresh from 
experience ; by which means we shall 
emulate nature in carrying on both syn- 
thesis and analysis at once, and finally 
weave the scieuce of method into a solid 
form. 


‘In this manner the common notion of 


order will, by cultivation, put forth the 
bright doctrine of series and degrees, at 
once the key of nature, and the genuine 
constitution of the human understanding : 
for order is heaven's first law, and the 
analysis of order is the universal doctrine 
of series. 

‘*‘ As therefore series is coextensive, 
and, [ might almost say, synonymous 
with both nature and intelligence, so is 
it the one means and avenue of the sci- 
ences, and may be illustrated by whatever 
is known, or thought, or believed, by the 
mind of man. From the first lime of ab- 
stract mathematics, to the most complex 
substance of our living organism, we 
meet with nothing but successive and pro- 
gressive and simultaneous series; with 
nothing but subordination and ecv-ordina- 
tion ; with nothing but rank and due pre- 
cedence, and that natural justice by which 
all things have their proper places, and 
stand in mutual tellow 
creatures. So true is it, as Swedenborg 
says, that ‘there is nothing in the visible 
world, but is a series, and in a 
for whithersoever we turn our attention, 
we observe mere series, beginning in 
the first, and ending ia the first. Mere 
series, and series of constitute 
arithmetic, geometry, physics, physiol- 
ogy, may, all philosophy. The public 
administration of guvernment, not less 
than the conduct of private affairs, has 
its own fori and successive order, and 
therefore consists of series. By series 
we speak, we reason, and we act; nay, 


relatioas to their 


scrles 5 


series, 


our very sensations are series of varieties, 
more or less harmonious, which result iu 
a common affection, and suecessively in 
images, ideas, and reasons. In equality, 
on the other hand, where there is no se- 
ries, nature perishes.’ 

‘* But perhaps it may be thought that 
something abstruse and difficult is im- 
plied in the conception of series ; and as 
this would be the first stef to misunder- 
standing the doctrine, it may be well be- 
fore proceeding to give one or two home- 
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‘ly illustrations of it; in order to prove 
that we are all at this moment in posses- 


‘sion of the truth as an ordinary fact, 


however littl we may have a scientific 
hold of the abstract law and its innumer- 
able consequences. For this is the one 
aim of a real science, not to teach us 
anything heterogeneously novel, but to 
deepen common into universal sense, and 
make us know precisely, and in principle, 
what we already feel and know perforce, 
as a needful condition of our inhabiting 
the earth. It is, in a 
and expand our given facuities in all di- 
rections, and to multiply accordingly thei 
similar and successive parts. 

‘*Now let our first instance be a 
straight line, conceived to be generated 
by a point, for example, by the point of a 
pencil. Here it is at once manifest that 
such a line of a suecession or 
series of points; and the same remark is 
clearly applicable to every outline in 
space. Nay, it holds as certainly in a 
higher degree of every surface and every 
sotid, in each of which 
Thus, if the line is a 


word, to develop 


consists 


new series come 


to be considered. 


series of points, the surface is a series of 


lines, and the solid is a series of surfaces, 


one upon and, in its turn, has a 
series of angles. Thus space itself is 
nothing but series, and hence the declara- 
tion that geometry is constituted of mere 
much then for that 
which is the fulcrum and skeleton of all 
the other We find that it is 


\ 
anotner, 


series. So science 


sciences. 


pervaded by the omnipresent principle of 


series. 

‘* But the law is more richly attested 
than this in the living spheres of knowl- 
Let ws look at any organ in the 
animal body, and we shall find in the first 
place that it has parts, and that these 
parts are again subdivisible into lesser or 
least parts; in a word, there is a series 
of components, from the least to the 
whole. The entire organs again form a 
series amongst themselves, and so make 
up the body. The faculties of the mind 
are another row or series, extending from 
the body to the soul. Human beings, 
thus growing from their parts, are still 
inore distinctly a series. All parts, in a 
word, are the parts of a series; and 
the finite the finite 
universe, falls of nece SSILV uuder the se- 
rial law, from one end to the uther. ‘The 
perception of this by every individual, is 
so strong and intuitive, that to attempt to 
illustrate it seems almost as difficult as to 
prove that and make two; or 
any other self-evident proposition. This 
perception is the basis of the scientific 
truth of series; and the whole matter 
lies, not in galuing it, but in holding it 
fast with the mind in the present per- 
plexed state of our knowledge of meth- 
od. 


' 
edge. 


therefore being, or 


one one 


‘* But a simple law which comprehends 
the universe, if new to us as a law, may 
well alter our minds in many essential 
particulars, and such is undeniably the 
with the doctrine of series. For 
it assert! 


case 
what 
this, that our very minds themselves, s 
long regarded as rigidly simple substances 
by those tov numerous philosophers who 
have sought to make simpletons of us, 
involve a series, and are in a series; nay, 
that the very law of series is itself a se- 
ries, and admits of a triple analysis; or 
I should rather say, of an analysis as long 
and multiple as we please. This is 
something very like a demolition of the 


does 


Nothing short of 


es 


snug hiding places of philosophers; at 
all events it is an intellectual fire which 
melts away some of the hardest nodules 
of metaphysical difficulties, and forestals 
much future logic upon similar indura- 
tions of thought. 

‘The first task which it enjoins apon 
us in considering any subject. after we 
have made a full enumeration of its facts, 
is to remember, and expect to find, that 
the subject falls into a natural series, 
with the parts so different from each oth- 
er that the variety in each shall justify 
the place which it occupies in the row, 
A well developed law of series might be 
likened to a cabinet of boxes, on which 
the probable general divisions of things 
should be marked; and as each object 
presented itself, its phenomena would be 
distributed into their proper cells, the 
whole group of which would contain an 
approximation to an integral disposition 
of the subject. Furthermore, as in many 
cases it might be impossible to fill all the 
required compartments, so the details of 
the series would serve to anticipate future 
advances of science, by demonstrating 
the empty spaces in knowledge. In this 
way the doctrine would be as a staff in 
the hand of genius, and would lead to 
guesses of undoubted significance, and 
sharpen the intellectual eye for coming 
events and growing natures, at the same 
time that it stimulated the heart with a 
WVernal breath of new wants, and of new 
gifts to satisfy them from the hand of the 
Creator. 

‘* At all events the absence of this doc- 
trine has made itself known in a desolat- 
ing manner in the modern sciences. 

‘hey are for the most part examples of 
simplicity as opposed to series ; and 
hence they are no sooner touched by se- 
ries, than their heads separate from their 
bodies, or in other words, their facts gasp, 
and give up their uafortunate hypothe- 
ses. 

‘This is remarkably exemplified in 
the laborious computations of the age of 
the earth, with which geology furnishes 
us. According to this science (and I 
have no wish to speak with disrespect of 
a branch of practical knowledge so use- 
ful, and so rich in facts,) it is difficult to 
assign too longa duration to the existence 
of the planet. Once emancipated from 
the literality of Genesis, it delights to 
heap millions upon millions of years, as 
though time were a mere abstraction, and 
cost science nothing ; and by a number of 
water-marks and deposits, it fixes the 
epoch of the world with as knowing an 
air as if it were judging of a horse's age 
by his teeth. There is, however, an old 
saying, that ‘there are a great many 
things go to all things,’ which indeed is 
‘precisely the assertion of series. Are 
not these millions of ages, to say the 
least of it, founded upon the assumption 
of the simplicity of the terrestrial move- 
ment, without any consideration of a 
number of facts and analogies whieh go 
to acomplete view of the subject? A 
hundred strata would take sv Jong for de- 
position now, therefore they would re- 
quire the saine time in the earliest ages 
of the world. Such is the postulatum of 
geology. How would this logic look, if 
we were to try it upon any of those se- 
ries of which we know both the begin- 
ning and the end; and where, if we 
commit an error, we have the advautage 
of detecting it! Let us make an experi- 
ment of the kind with a humana being, 
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Soa- 


Sa SS a vweee= 
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with a youth of twenty years old. Now 
the problem shall be, to find his age from 
his height, given the height of his last 
year's growth at half an inch. We w 

suppose, for the sake o r. 
that he is six feet high Proceeding ther 
on the simplistic law, that the last 


: 
f a round numb 


year’s growth furnishes the whole rule of 

his development, and not merely that part 
t i 

of the same which applies between th 


years of 19 and 20, we have only to say, 
by the rule of three, that if he grows 
half an inch in one year, he w 


72 inches, or six feet, in 44 \ fo 
whence it turns out that the youth of 20 
ought, In science, to be more than se\ 


times 20. Supposing again that h 
grows a quarter of an inch between 20 


and 21, the same method will prove, t 

instead of having merely reached his 
majority, he has attained the patriarchal! 
age of 288 yen rs. If we take him b 

tween 21 and 22, the probability is that 
we shall find no increase at all: and in 
strict keeping with our geological logic, 
we mav now infer, (what many a philos- 
opher has not hesitated to infer of the 
world,) that our youth is not only older 


than the wandering Jew, but in point of 
fact has existed, as the glib saving is, 
from all eternity. But 
and similarly absurd are the consequences 


this 1s absurd; 


of the denial of series of series in any of 


the other laws or parts of nature. 
And here it may be observed that 
human life furnishes us with the best 


type of the law of series. Infaney, 
childhood, youth, manhood, old age 
these, in their wonderful continuity, va- 


riety and combination, are the flower and 
fruit of the mundane system. In each 
individual we see the unbroken line of a 
life-series, we see a different form, func- 
tion, and velocity at different points of th 
line, and finally by the presence in the 
mind of ail that has preeeded, and the 
outward sympathy of old age with ehil 
hood, we see the series become corm- 


pound or circular, and return into itself 


by death, but only to commence anew, 
and to fulfil the law of progress and mir- 
ror the image of God, by an immortal 
perpetuity of tne prmeip rf ier. 


‘One of the great benefits accruing 
from the recognition of series is this, that 
it brings in its train an unfailing belief in 
the doctrine of uuiversal analogy. For 


the finite creation, which includes in one, 
man and nature, can only be a series, by 
a mutual relation between all! its parts, 
by virtue of which every thing has its own 
viace, and cannot at a given time occupy 
any other. And as the belief in a unity 
of principle in nature, lies at the root ot 
a possibility of attaiuing general and uni- 
versal laws, so the distribution of har- 
monies by series, is all with reference to 
ove ead, or what is the same thing. 
to a series of ends, which in the busom 
of their unanimity and hearty cv-opera- 


tion are veritably one. ‘lhe varieties of 
| 


nature, therefore, are but different 1 
trations of one manifold principle. Some 
things preseat the principle mere openly 
than others, constituting as it Were the 
face of nature; in some it is hidden un- 
der various garments, which also have 
their offices, and are woven and assumed, 
every one, according to the same gradual 
rule which regulates all the unbuvunded 
munificence of the Creator. Morever 


us- 


series not only includes co-ordination of 
of things, but their subordination also ; 
and their subordination is not simply a 
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precedence which some existences take 
of others, but it demonstrates that the 
lower have sprung trom the higher, and 


are indeed their produce. Thus the uni- 
verse Is seen to be connected from end to 
end, and from above to beiow, and all 
things in illustrating one principle also 
Liiustrate each otner. W hat Is com- 
i sed and involved and a unit in the 
higher spl », bec s expanded and de- 
veloped and distinetly various in a region 

mw: and thus the lower is intended to 
enrich our know re ot the higher with 
va ty, and th xsher to give hfe, one- 

ss and combinat to our conceptions 
of the lowe All things are to be en- 


ehed, aceording to their own measure of 


appropriation, With tue predicates of all 

os, in order that a eertain un versal- 
tv may ¢ ww the whole body of the 
sciences, and every nature proffer its 
torch to light up with a first lobe some 


onseure chamber in the iculties of man. 


iiie means to this consists in the percep- 
lion of inaiogies, whien enadie us to 
move with rapid feet over great tracts of 
knowledyze, from the least parts of things, 
to the leas irts of society, or to human 
) vhole « e man, 

ind ) 7 8 OT ature, I nean 
the ut rses For all these are in a se- 
ries, and shed licht upon each other, and 
their laws are only different, because the 
modes a l is in which they subserve 
the one end of tl divine love. But as 
the end is the same, so they are all anal- 
ogous, because they are all working it 
T ‘efore, whatever we find in one 


thing In one manner, exists we kaow in 
all things after the manner of each; 
whence we revert once more to the great 
law, that every thing is in a series, and is 
a series. Thus series conducts us to 
analogy, and analogies lead us deeper in- 
to series. 

‘ The intuition of both these laws has 
doubtless been in the werld, for if they 
were lost entirely, the human mind would 
ve paralyzed. ‘Thus an old writer, one 
of those called a mvstic, has the follow- 
ing thought: *‘ When,’ says he, ‘I take 
up a stone or clod of earth and look upon 
it; then { see that which ts above, and 
that which is below, yea, the whole 
world therein; onely that in each thing 
one property hapneth to be the chiefest 
and manifest; aecording to which it is 
named; all the other properties are joynt- 
ly therein; onely in distinct degrees and 
centres are but one onely centre: there is 
but one onely root whence all things pro- 
ceed.’ In which dictum honest Jacob 
Kehmen gives ao contemptible statement 
of the ground of series and degrees. 

The lively interest which series ex- 
tends to every object that comes withit 
its reach, has been illustrated in a simple 
manner by a modern writer. ‘* Various 
have proclaimed the 
powers of progressive arrangement and 
connection: it gives a charm even to 
things which would otherwise be destitate 
of it. For example, we see with indiffer- 
ence a collection of half a dozen children ; 
but if we learn that they are six brothers, 
of the respective ages of 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
and 12 years, and proportionably related 
in figure and height, the progressive con- 
nection thus made known, lends them an 
unexpect ml interest. if three other 


1uthors,’ says he, 


rrothers win them, of the ages of i, 5 


ind 6, and form a series connected to the 
the interest increases, and is reflect- 


d on the three new comers: they be- 


form of things,’’ 
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come trebly more interesting than they 


would have been alone. The charm will 
increase in the same ratio if three more 
brothers of the family, of the ages of 13, 
14 and 15 join the band, and form a new 
series, or another wing to the centre con- 
sisting of the six first. 

‘If with these twelve brothers we 
compare twelve other children who are 
deprived of the graduated relation of 
brotherhood, we shall find that the sight 
of the latter twelve will excite compara- 
tively no interest. Thus graduation 
gives a special charm tothe most indif- 
ferent things; and indeed the learned 
must have been well convinced of this, 
for they all abide by Horace’s maxim: 

Tantum series juneturaque pollet,’ 
&e.: and endeavor in every way to clas- 
sify the details of nature and art in de- 
grees and series.’ 

‘* This is a happy and an easy illustra- 
tion of the novel pleasure which series 
all objects, in which pleasure 
we cannot fail to see a new hope for the 
common memory, of retaining, if not the 
present facts, at all events those more nu- 
merous facts which series itself brings to 


light.’ 


confers upon 


After considering what seience has 
lost by neglect of the Law of the Series, 
and how its domain must necessarily be- 
come enlarged and catholic by the due 
application thereof, the writer leaves the 
‘*order and distribution of nature, or the 
and asks “* what is the 
genuine matter and substance of the sci- 


= 


, 


ences A sentence or two from his an- 
swer is all that we have room for: 


‘The complex of human purposes, 
ends, affections or loves, is the origin of 
ill knowledge of creation ; the one prin- 
ciple of science; the impulse of humaa 
intelligence; the end of every subject 
which the mind can _ entertain. To 
put the matter in a light which is 
familiar to all of us, the human af 
fections as the vessels of divine good- 
ness, are the ends of the created uni- 
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‘Ends not human mean nothing for 
man. If, after this, scepticism insinuates 
itself without being immediately repelled, 
the sciences expire in vacue, and the giv- 
en subject must be commenced anew, or 
abandoned altegether. | look upon it 
therefore that the doctrine of the Divine 
Humanity, of the real and independent 
Manhood of God, is the very beginning 
and root of all knowledge of nature, and 
that whatever exceeds this doctrine, and 
whatever falls short of it, is an error and 
perturbation in scientific first principles, 
which must vitiate the mind, and carry it 
awry into a wide limbo of foolishness and 
corrupt lmaginativas.”’ 


The lecture closes in a strain of noble 


and religious confidence. 


‘* Let us then try what the effect will 
be, if we suppose tor this inquiry ’s sake, 
that the revealed or Human God is the 
author of nature; that every thing in na- 
ture has au end in Him, and that these 
various ends are human, and may be 
known analogously from our affections ; 


eas 


So great is the power of series and con- 
nection.” 
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observation and a The present Lecture treats of the ori- 
1, the history, and the character of 
|... White Slavery in the Barbary States. 
he prevalence of slavery, in some form, 
iN thro out every period of society, 18 
pointed out; it was universally 
mized by the nations of antiquity ; 
r in a shape of peculias 
1 the hardness among the Lacedemonians, it is 
\ r than Sparta, and appears in the 
i \ in, the story of Joseph, 
ln later days, 
t prevailed extensively in Greece. It 
xtended with new rigors under the mili- 
ry dominion of Rome. In Africa, it 
found a peculiar home. 
In t eri of modern Europe, 


istom, which has only 


to the humane influences of 


it w auir-haired Saxon slaves 
i | that arrested the attention of 
i ( r 1 the narkets of Rome As 


ury. it was the custom 


ntinent of Europe to treat all captives 
1 W \ Of this Othello is a 
\ ; wlniit . 
, . . ” . m ~ 
' - \ ‘ olent foe 
LA ind sold to slave of my redemption thence.’ 
ls It w wful to enslave all infidels, or 
. L Ol th ersons whi { not receive the Christian faith. 
I The « common w of England doomed 
to the stake; the Catholic Inquisition 
ie ve ind the laws of Oleron, the mar- 
. time <¢ 7% Middle Ages, treated them 
to : attacked and despoiled by all 
; ’ ie believer It appears that Ph lip le Bel of 
vol 5 ul | ice, in 1 presented his brother Charles, 
l- Count of Valois, with a Jew, and that he paid 
; en tain- Pierre de Cham three hundred livres for 
et roine community, @nother Jew And the statutes of Florence, 
- oe ywoastful of freedom, as late as 1415, expressly 
illowed republican citizens to hold slaves who 
ra ver ot of the Christian faith, And still fur- 
” C1GO ther. the medie Moliere, depicting Italian 
b7ISC » WwW } ‘ S line isa not remot m | own day. show that 
‘ ind Messina even Christian women 
| , t t to be ole lav 
vt n “Tt t astonishing, then, that the barbarous 
si - tates of Barbary —a part of Africa, the great 
- ' womb of slavery,—professing Mahometanism, 
- ~ | which not on ecognizes slavery, but expressly 
uns and collars’ to. infidels — should 
lorm tinue and perpetuate the traffic in slaves, 
{f modern Ger- urticular n those who did not receive the 
1 of their Prophet. In the duty of constant 
war upon unbelievers, and in asserting aright to 
+ c the ser es or ransom of their captives, they 
en . 
~"* followed the lessons of Christians themselves.” 
res 


istration and defence. H We thus perceive from Mr. Sumner’s 
wh f history wi t rapid historical analysis, that the institu- 
with an tion of slavery has been inseparable from 

f human the forms which society has assumed in 

cts 1 to which it has pastages. It is the necessary growth of 
1 at the same time, d iniversal antagonism. We are not to 
lated, independent evil 
in this kind, in the body politic, like a cancer in the 

r I and arn human frame, which may be extirpated 
cause of pl They by eautery or knife, but as a chronie di- 
ise, arising from a viliated state of the 
y wine ictlou system, and to be cured by remedies which 


ls, which more impa ned will impart new health and vigor to the 


sources of vitality. 








We admire Mr. Sumner's clear deline- 
ation of the blessings of freedom, and hi 


indignant rebuke of every manifestation 


of injustice and oppression. We h 

on some future occasion, he will 

the origin of slavery to the incoherene 
of social nterests, ind the absence I 
attractive industry. Our present 


relations of Jabor must be corrected befor 
the integral freedom of man can be 
lished on a broad and permanent 

We must attack the whole system of 
man slavery, whether in the servit 


the Southern plantation, or the worksho 


of Northern labor. The true seience of 


society applied to the practical relations 


of life will speedily and peacefully 


move every form of bondage; will make 


man the owner of himself every wher 
will place him on the soil which 


gave | 


him with the facilities for industry and 


the resources for education; and, by the 


full and harmonious development of the 


primitive attractions of his nature, wiil 
inspire him with the blessed conscious- 


ness of freedom. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are. 


contempt for others’ rights, f ‘ , a 
gambling spirit in trade, re les dventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to poverish 
the laborer and to render every conditix nsecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only me fr new 
application of Christian p ples, of eal 
justice and Universal love, to social stitutions. 
to commerce, to busines to activ t 


The last number of the Practical Chris- 
tian contains an article with this title, 
which presents so many important topics 
for consideration, that we shall make no 
apology to our readers for copying it 
entire, and accompanying it with some 
remarks of our own. We hardly need 


bears intrinsic marks of com- 


say that it 
ing from the pen of the respected founder 
of the Hopedale Community, Apin Bat 
LoU, —a man whose best thoughts have 


been given to the subject 


for a long time 
of social reform, and whose highest ener- 
gies have, for at least five years, been 
devoted to the practical realization of a 
Christian order of society. After his 
varied experience of the trials and obsta- 
cles, as well as of the satisfactions, which 
are inseparable from an enterprise like 
that in which he is engaged, it is gratify- 
ing to find him speaking in such a tone 
of encouragement and hope, and with 
such unabated faith in the magnitude and 
beneficent tendency of the work to whieh 
he is devoted. We have always looked 
on the ‘* Fraternal Communion’”’ at 


Hopedale, with the deepest interest. 


We have watched its growth and pros- 


um fora birthnght; will surround 


ind imposes on 


light. Modest, un- 


means, laboring 


sments, we still 
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etherialism in any of the existing Assoei- 
ations or Communities, but speak of them 


in a very patronizing way as signs of the 
cood time coming — as well-meant enter- 
prises, which, though they must all fail, 
are cheering presages of the giorious so- 
cial order to be ultimately developed.— 
| nese gentry are usually of a sublimated 
genius, and are full of grand words and 
sounding prophecies in behalf of human 
progress ; but you never eatch them soil- 
renouncing their 
rood tare, high salaries, fine estates, lux- 
uries or refinements. They are fattened, 
pampered and waited on by the lower 
class of their fellow creatures, on whom 


ng thelr illv hands, o 


4 


they affect to look with compassion, but 
lens they will not so much as 
their fingers. These 
ire the characters who will enter intoa 
new social state, just when they can do 
so without losing a single gratifieation af- 
orded them in the old. As to their sen- 
mentaisms and cant about the progress 
of humanity, it is hollow enough. Forty 
ren tions of them would leave the 
world W re they tound it. 
from these we turn to the actualists. 
There are the Shakers, the Rappites, the 
“oa . we., Who tooK their texts, 
iched their sermons, and have made a 
substantial application { their doctrine 
ife. We might say much for, 
ind something against them. But this 
W nay: | hey have done some- 
ling, they have achieved a triumph over 
numberless obstacles, they have given us 
the actual results of their theories. We 
now MOK upon thelr estabdlisnments, 
make up our minds whether or not 
we will copy their example. They tell 
is, particularly the Shakers, that it is of 
t the establishment of 
Communities except on their principles 
fur we cannot succeed. The 
xes must keep apart, little families 


nust compounded into large ones, 
must be held in common, &c. 
QVC We remain to be convinced that 
nese | osltions 1S necessary to 


blishment of a well ordered Com- 


\ntipodes to these are they who would 

vave individuals live adjacent to each 
her, and associate helpiully from day to 
lay without any settled principles, writ- 
ten c mp ict, iws, organization, or com- 
munity of interests, other than what 
inig@ht spontaneously spring up, continue 
during the pleasure of all parties, and be 
latany moment. Most of those 
who cherish these notions have been ul- 
tra Communitists, who, while holding all 
things in common, denouncing all tests, 
constitutions, laws, and offieial distine- 
tions, have been well nigh governed to 
leath. Probably some of them loved to 
covern full well enough, but were gov- 
ned down by successful rivals. Most 
i them are constitutionally odd sticks, 
whose crotchets are such that they cannot 
long agree with any body but themselves. 
and who meet with such frequent meta- 
morphoses of feeling and Opinion, that 
they cannot even agree with themselves 
hree years together. It is best for all 
such to stay individualized. Neverthe- 
less, if they can give us any light, let us 


‘** Next we have the Communists of 
1) ? i | 
Robert Owen's school, whose leading 


loctrine is that man is wholly a creature 


of circumstances, entitled neither to 


praise nor blame. ‘They demand that 
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Jarge amounts of capital be invested in 
lands, buildings, machinery, and all man- 
ner of good and beautiful things for the 
use of body and mind, in order to create 
complete circles of the most favorable 
circumstances, into which large commun- 
ities of people may be installed under 
proper regulations. By such means it is 
contended that the whole human family 


might be speedily brought into a state of 


intelligence, virtue ani happiness exceed- 
ing the most beatific dreams of the poets. 
A million of dollars at least ought to be 
expended, they tell us, in getting up the 
model Community: after which the 
whole human race would hasten to real- 
ize their glorious destiny. There is 
doubtless a great deal in Mr. Owen's sys- 
tem worthy of profoand consideration. 
But we think it has fatal defects, and 
that it will probably never exhibit its pro- 
posed model. He carries the doctrine 
of circumstances beyond reason and the 


consciousness of human nature. He 
does not recognize the necessity of indi- 
vidual self-discipline as he ought. And 


he demands a beginning which can come 
only at the end of a patient, self-sacrific- 
ing struggle of many well disciplined 
pioneers. He looks too much to govern- 


ments and the high (alias low) places of 


earth for help. They will only answer 
him with civil non-committalism. It is 
not in thrones, parliaments and congress- 
es to reorganize society. 

** Next the disciples of Fourier, the 
Associationists distinctively so called, 
stand forth and challenge a respectful 
hearing. It is their firm faith that 
Charles Fourier discovered the true sci- 
ence of society — a science which, though 
complex and profound, is nevertheless as 
definite, certain and reducible to human 
comprehension as the science of music 


with its seven sounds, its tones and half 


tones, its major and minor keys, its melo- 
dies and harmonies. Passional Attrac- 
tion is the great central doctrine of this 


school. ‘ Attractions are proportionate 
to Destinies,’ is their leading text or 
motto. Whoever treats the system of 


Fourier with contempt, betrays himself a 
smaller man than he would be taken for. 
There is a world of master!y thought in 
his writings —a vast deal of truth, and 
yet, to our mind an abundance of error, 
fancy-work and extravagance. 

** Many excellent minds have embraced 
the social doctrines of Fourier, and are 
putting forth vigorvus efforts to propagate 
those doctrines throughout the world. It 
has been stated that one hundred thou- 
sand persons in the United States have 
become disciples of that school. In 
France and other parts of Eurupe, they 
are stiJl more numerous. Several at- 
tempts at Association on this general plan 


have been made in different sections of 


out country and failed. Several others 
are in successful operation in the Middle 
States and Western Country. But the 


most thorough and well read advocates of 


the system have deplored these crude and 
feeble attempts. Like Mr. Owen they 
want a million of dullars to set upa mod- 


el. Indeed, it would require half a mil-| 


lion at least to set up a decent Associa- 
tion according to Fourier’s ideal. ‘To 
get the funds is the principal desideratum. 
Consequently they look wishfully and im- 


ploringly to the wealthy and the great of 


the world for resources ; as wellas w the 
intelligent aud philanthropic of the com- 
mou people fur sympathy and numbers. 
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Will they sueceed? They will certainly 
succeed in bringing the public mind to 
the consideration of our social evils, and 
to inquire diligently for a remedy. But 
will they sueceed in reorganizing society 


according to the scientific formulas of 


We doubtit. Will they sue- 
eeed in establishing a permanent model 
Phalanx of full size’ We doubt it.— 
Why? 1. Because it seems to us that 
Fourier’s great central doctrine of Pas- 
sional Attraction is carried as much be- 
yond the truth as Robert Owen’s doctrine 
of circumstances. 

‘*2. Because we cannot believe that 
there is any such absolute natural science 


Fourier 


of society as he pretends to have discov- 
ered. His mathematical exactness and 
order of arrangement are too physical, 
too mechanical, too fanciful, too romantic, 
to be actualized by a race of beings, in 
whom matter and spirit are so mysterious- 
ly conjoined. The given terms will not 
produce the supposed results. Moral na- 
tures cannot be weighed, measured and 
guaged with any such scientific nicety. 
Something more simple and elastic is re- 
quisite for human nature. 

‘*3. Because the Associative school 
are too much mixed with and dependent 


upon politicians and governmentalists. | 


They look too low for help. 

‘*4. Because they put the crown be- 
fore the cross, and are continually pictur- 
ing the glories of their ideal Phalanstery, 
its wealth and splendor, its show and pa- 
rade, its feasts and balls—its worldly 
magnificence, its plenitude of all that can 
afford physical, intellectual and artistic 
delight to mankind. In this way many 
are enamored with fanciful expectations 
of results, the cost of which they wholly 
overlook. The hard toil and oozing 
sweat—the willing, patient, persevering 
struggles of superior minds in company 
with inferior ones, lifting them up almost 
against their will—the days and nights, 
months and years of self-sacrifice under a 
thousand discouragements, the relinquish- 
ment of private advantage for the general 
good, the renunciation of luxuries and en- 
dearments which se/fishness craves and 
might have in the old state, the uncom- 
promising moral principles to be adhered 
to at all hazards — these are not faithfully 
put forth and insisted on as the prerequi- 
sites to success. Henee thousauds, who 
fall in with Association in theory and 
rhetoric, will be among the missing 
in the hour of trial. ‘They cannot 
be good soldiers of the cross; for 
they are neither indoctrinated nor drilled 
for such duty. Se/f wauts wealth, ease, 
indulgence, novelty. It is ready to em- 
brace whatever promises these. But to 
part with its own for the sake of others, 
to assuime their burdens, to perform hard 
labor, to make sacrifices for humanity, it 
will not. It cannot dig, and to beg it is 
ashamed; therefore it will live by its 
wits, feeding generously at the expense 
of whomsvever it can induce to do its 
drudgery. 

‘* Finally, we have little faith in this 
picturesque notion of a Model all com- 
pleted to start with. ‘The capital cannot 
be commanded. Those who control it 
will fool it away in almost any scheme 
seoner than give it up to such a purpose. 
They will leud it to slavery, or tw war, 
or to anything soover thap to sueh an ex- 
periment for hamaniy. Butif it eould 
be collected, there ure ten chances to one 


that the managers would make a splendid 





ing of population not easily foond, to 
give us a grand Phalanx of eighteen hun- 
dred souls, capable and well disposed 
enough for the right use of such a capi- 
tal. We distrust these magnificent be- 
ginnings. Before honor is humility.— 
lhe oak comes of the acorn. The true 
method of reorganizing society will be 
found, we are confident, to accord with 
the general analogy of nature; viz: the 
seed, the germ, the trunk, the branches, 
leaves, flowers, fruits, by asteady growth 
through successive stages. It seems to 
us that the general principles upon which 
eighteen hundred, or ten thousand, or ten 
millions of people can be harmonized into 
social unity are the very same on which 
two, tea, twenty, or one hundred individ- 
uals can be; and therefore that if a few 
persons with small means cannot form 
and sustain an Association or Community, 
hundreds even with larger resources can- 
not. We express these views frankly, 
hut not unkindly, contentiously or dog- 
inatically. We are willing to be correct- 
ed, and desire the whole troth. In our 
next we will explain our own peculiar 
views of Community.”’ 

1. We think it right to state that the 
number of Fourier’s disciples, both in 
the United States and Europe, is proba- 
bly @nuch less than is here estimated. 
We have no means of making an exact 
computation, but we have no idea that 
the adherents to the doctrines of social 
unity, as set forth by Fourier, amount to 
anything like the number here given. 
Including all who go for social re-organ- 
ization, in any form, we doubt if the 
figure stated be not an over estimate. 
Men, it is true, are beginning to awake 
to a perception of the horrible evils of 
the present social order; multitudes are 
longing for a reform, which shall reach 
to the root of existing abominations ; but 
the number of those who have attained a 
fixed social faith and are laboring to real- 
ize it, we apprehend, is comparatively 
small. The Practical Christian, how- 
ever, does not make the statement on its 
own authority; it only copies an asser- 
tion, which we have noticed elsewhere ; 
but we should be unwilling to aid in giv- 
ing it currency without pointing out its 
incorrectness. 

2. ** Fourier’s great central doctrine of 
passional attraction is carried as much 
beyond the truth as Robert Owen's doc- 
trine of circumstances.’’ 

We would venture to inquire, in what 
respects the doctrine of passional attrac- 
tion is carried beyond the truth! Is ita 
fact, demonstrated from the nature and 
history of man, from the laws of the 
animal creation, and from the analogies 
of the material universe, that ‘* Attrae- 
tions are proportional to Destinies’’? If 
not, then the whole doctrine is a delusion, 
and should be classed with other fig- 
ments of the imagination, and repudi- 
ated accordingly. If it be, then it covers 


the whole ground of man’s intellectual 
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and moral nature, and explains his desti- 
ny on earth. We believe that the Crea- 
tor has imprinted a law on every being, 
from which the design of its creation 
may be discovered. This law is to be 
found in the original, essential attractions 
which form its primary springs of action 
The development and satisfaction of the 
normal attractions of any being, consti- 
tute the good of that being, compo 
happiness, his excellence, the lulliiment 
of his destiny. ‘Thus, man has an or 
nal attraction to the exercise of th 
senses, his eye, his ear, his taste, his 
touch, lis smell; the development of 
these, accordingly, is the essential condi- 
tion of his progress; and all the arrange- 
ments of a true social state will be made 
to contribute to their gratification, in the 
most complete order, harmony and beauty 
of which they are susceptible. In like 
manner, there are attractions in man 
which lead him to friendship, love, the 
paternal sentiment, disinterestedness, be- 
nevolence, reverence, devotion, obedience 
to God, the desire of universal harmony. 
The highest excellence, the true destiny 
of his nature, consists in the development 
3) 


of these attractions. TL ailing of these, 


he is a wretched, crippled, dwarfed abor 
tion of a being, from which the stamp of 
Divinity is altogether effaced. We 

then, that the essential 


rood of man is to 
be found in the development of his funda- 
mental attractions; this principle is the 
corner stone of a _ true philosophy ot 
human nature; it was seen by Fourier in 
the full blaze of intellectual light; and it 
certainly is recognized, more or less dis- 
tinctly, by the best recent writers on ps} 
chology, including, we doubt not, 

very author of the article we are com- 
menting on. We are not to confound 
the diseased and perverted development 
of these attractions, with the attractions 
themselves, in their pure, original charac- 
ter. ‘The erving sin of modern society 
is, that it makes no adequate provision 
fur the instinctive attractions of human 
nature, that it thwarts and crushes them, 
that it aims to gratify a part at the ex- 
pense of the others, and thus introduces 
disorder, discord, want of equilibrium, 
vice and wretchedness into the _ svcial 
state. Every passion is capable of a 
two-fold development, the true and the 
false ; every: faculty may be made the 
minister of good or the agent of eyil; 
and hence, the natural attractions de- 
prived of the conditions of a true and 
healthy development, become the seurces 
of moral disease and death. In a true 
order of society, the harmony of the pas- 
sions would be secured ; every attraction 
would find its legitimate indulgence, from 
the moment of its manifestation ; and the 
destiny of man on earth would be fulfilled 
by the universal and magnificent develop- 
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ment of his whole nature. Men would 
then perceive the indissoluble relation be- 
tween wholeness and / InNéSS, 

3. ** We cannot believe that there is 
iny such absolute natural science of soci- 
ety as he pretends to have discovered.”’ 
Anis scepticism has been shared by 
philos yphers and tnoralists in every age. 
S of society 
with its subtle venom. [ts absurdity 1s 
sO apparent, that we cannot but be as- 
tounded at its almost universal preva- 

nce. In our view, it is equivaleat to 
the rankest Atheism. For if the Creator, 
rid 


who has given the most exact and ri 
laws to every particle of matter, who has 
caused the most sublime movements of 
the heavenly bodies, as well as the min- 


utest chemical changes in every combina- 


tion of atoms, to take place according to 
uvariable principles, which it is the ob- 
ect of science to discover, has left the 
most 1} ortant movement of all, — that 
of human society, — without law, with- 


out ** absolute science,’’ what a cloud is 


thrown over his attributes! How does 


such neglect compromise either his wis- 


dom or his goodness! Might we not as 


1 


well call in question the existence of the 
Deity, as to believe that he has omitted 


tu ordain a divine social code, for the 
establishment of social harmony on earth? 
When we behold every thing in the uni- 


verse distributed by weight and measure, 
+} 


when we detect the sublime presence of 


Law in every operation ofr our minds, 


when all the varied and beautiful phe- 
nomena that lave ever been presented to 


the admiring gaze of the human eve, are 
‘ is } a +} : ea hl 
iound to ve suviected to the lmmutagvie 
rincipies ot AVSOLULE science, we 


‘annot hesitate for one moment, to be- 
} Le } har . “atu 
eve that the harmonies ol society lm 


which the weal or wo of man is so 


essentially involved, are dependent on 


scientific laws, as rigid, as immutable, as 


absolute, to sav the le ast, as those which 


the harmonies of mathematics 


determine 
or of music. Now this science of soci- 
ety, it is our conviction, Charles Fourier, 
did something more than ‘** pretend to 
discover.”’ He was enabled to penetrate 
its hidden laws, as no previous philoso- 


pher had done, to announce its leading 


formulas, and to point out the methods of 


its practical application. Herein consists 
his claim to be placed on a level with the 
great master-spirits of the world’s histo- 
ry, Pythagoras, Kepler, and Newton. 
We should not have been surprised, if, 
previous to the profound study of Fou- 
rier’s writings, our intelligent friend had 


expressed a doubt whether Fourier had 


made the discoveries in the science of 


society, which his disciples ascribe to 
him; but that he should avow such blank 
and hopeless scepticism as to the very 


existence of such a science, awakens, 
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we confess, our unfeigned astonish- 
ment. 

4. ‘** The Associative School are too 
much mixed with and dependent upon 
politicians and governmentalists. They 
look too low for help.” 

We do not understand the grounds of 
this statement. Our candid opponent, if 
opponent we must call him, was under 
the influence of some misapprehension 
when he put it forth. It has neither 
been the policy nor the practise of the 
Associative School, either in this country 
or in France, to mix itself with pelitics, 
to attempt the realization of its plans, 
by political measures. Fourier always 
hoped to produce conviction in the mind 
of some large capitalist, perhaps one of 
the princes of Europe, who should volun- 
teer the means for a practical experiment 
of Association ; but he speaks of it, we 
dare say, a hundred times in the course 
of his writings, as a signal advantage of 
his system, that it was independent of all 
political parties, and might be fully 
tested, on a small scale, without disturb- 
ing any institution of Chureh or State. 
We hope nothing from Parliaments, Cun- 
gresses, or Chambers of Deputies, as such. 
We aim at no political action for the pro- 
motion of Association. Of course, we 
should be glad to convince every politi- 
cian in the country, from Clay to Cal- 
houn, of the truth of our principles of 
socia] science; but we should address 
them in their capacity of individuals, not 
of public men. The Associationists of 
the United States, so far as they act 
politically at all, unite with the Whigs, 
Democrats, Liberty-Party or National 
Reformers, according to their private con- 
victions, not from any collective political 
tendencies or preferences. It is a curious 
fact, that at one time, of two conspicuous 
Associationists in New York, one. was 
the Editor of a leading Whig paper, and 
the other, of a leading Democratic paper, 
in that city. Our eyes are not turned in 
any political direction for the triamph of 
our principles, as our friend supposes ; 
we look 
to ‘‘the everlasting hills, from whence 
cometh our help,’’—to the eternal at- 
tractions of human nature, which long 
for harmony, unity, brotherhood, —to the 
eternal principles of social science, which 
demonstrate the means of their attain- 
ment, — and to the Eternal God, whe we 
believe has ordained a glorious. destiny 
for man on earth. 


‘* we look not so low for help; ”’ 


5. ** Because they put the crown before 
the cross, and are continually picturing 
the glories of their idea] Phalanstery, its 
wealth and splendor, its show and parade, 
its feasts and balls, —its worldly magnifi- 
cence, its plenitude of all that can afford 
physical, intellectual and artistic delight 
to mankind.”’ 


6) 
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Associationista believe, as it is well 
known, that the destiny of man is com- 
pound, — that the Creator intended him 
for the highest degree of material com- 
fort, elegance and refinement, as well as 
for the rich and harmonious development 
of his spiritual nature. This, in their 
opinion, is demanded by the human con- 
stitution. ‘The inward and outward ele- 
ments of our nature are inseparably 
combined. Material harmony, among 
collective masses of men, is an essential 
condition of spiritual harmony. If there 
are apparent exceptions to this rule in 
individual cases, it proceeds from a pecu- 
liar temperament, but the law will be 
found to hold universally of men in the 
aggregate. It is true also, reciprocally, 
that if the principles of justice and love 
were applied to the social relations of 
man, universal abundance, ease, and de- 
light would be the result. We believe 
this outward conditicn is demanded for 
man by the strictest laws of right. 
Hence, we proclaim its necessity. We 
dwell much on the Christian doctrine, 
that when the laws of Heaven are made 
predominant, the Earth will be trans- 
formed into a Paradise. ‘* All things ”’ 
will be given to those who attempt to 
carry into practice the ‘** righteousness of 
God.’’ The most magnificent material 
glory will follow from the realization of 
the divine social code. God, who feeds 
the birds with the daintiest food, who 
leaves none of their materia] wants unsat- 
isfied, — who clothes the flowers with 
more than imperial splendor,—will crown 
obedience to his laws with a degree and 
kind of social prosperity, which for 
beauty, abundance, sweetness, purity, 
harmony and perennial joy, will exceed 
every conception of felicity which has en- 
tered into the imagination of man. We 
rejoice to announce our convictions tliat 
this is the destiny of the race. Our 
beoks abound in descriptions of this glo- 
rious, blessed state. We would arouse 
the slumbering soul to a perception of its 
birthright. 
blind to the sacrifices which are required 
for the introduction of the true order of 


society? We have never found Associa- 
” 


But, in so doing, are we 


tionists shrinking from the ‘* cross 
while seeking for the ‘‘ crown.’’ On the 
contrary, both in theory and practice, 
they have defended the necessity of suf- 
fering, of toil, of sacrifice, for the accom- 
plishment of social regeneration. Many 
of them have devoted their all to the 
cause, from an imperative sense of duty. 
and are ready to renounce every thing 
that the world holds dear for the estab- 
lishment of social harmony. If our hon- 


r 


ofed friend had been in the habit of 


a 
hearing the Discourses of the principal 
lecturers in the Associative movement, 
he would never have reproached such 
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men as Cuannine, Orvis, ALLen, Dana, 


Van Amrincoe, GreeLey, with mocking 


the public with ** fanciful expectations of 


results, the cost of which they wholly 
overlook,’’ with * not faithfully putting 
forth the uncompromising moral principles 
to be adhered to at all hazards, as the pre- 
requisites to success.”’ No! We hold 
up the delights and glories of the beauti- 
ful land which the Creator has promised 
to his children, but we do not forget the 
thorny wilderness, nor the fearful waters 
of Jordan, which must be passed through 
before we attain the fulfilment of our des- 
tiny. We believe in the coming of the 
kingdom of God among men, when his 
will shall be done on Earra as it is in 


Heaven - but we do not lose sight of the 


agony in the garden, the baptism of 


blood, and the bitterness of the cross, 


which, in the person of the Redeemer, 
show forth the conditions of human re- 
generation. 

6. ** We have little faith in this pic- 
turesque notion of a Model all complete 
to start with.”’ 

It is not the plan of Associationists to 
attempt the establishment of a Phalanx 
on a large scale at once. They believe 
that ** the acorn comes before the oak, — 
that the true method of reorganizing so- 
ciety will be found to accord with the 
general analogy of nature: namely, the 
seed, the germ, the trunk, the branches, 
leaves, flowers, fruits, by a steady growth 
through successive stages.’’ They wish 
to make the trial of practical Association 
with the smallest number with which 
the groups and series of Attractive In- 
dustry can be organized. But they main- 
tain the necessity of ample resources for 
the accomodation of the members, in 
their domestic and industrial relations, 
before anything like firm social harmony 
can be established On this point, how- 
ever, we do not apprehend that there is 
any essential difference of opinion be- 
tween us and our critic. 


We shall look with interest for his 


promised exposition of his own views of 


Community, and if we find anything in 
them which demands discussion, we shall 
express ourselves in regard to them with 
unshrinking frankness, but we trust also 
with candor and the love of truth. 





Ic? We understand that two distin- 
guished Unitarian clergymen of Boston, 
have recently delivered Discourses, iu 
which the most favorable mention was 


made of the Associative movement in this 
country. ‘The New York Tribune, we 


perceive, gives a short abstract of a ser- 


Brooklyn, in which the idea of Associa- 
tion is advocated in the strongest terms. 


These are pleasant signs. Our social 


philosophy, however, leads us to regard 





such expressions, either of commendation 
or reproach, with comparative indiffer- 
ence. If the Combined Order be the Di- 
vine Law, it will prevail on earth as soon 
as men are prepared for it; a few words 
of kindly approval will not expedite its 
realization, any more than the cock-crow- 
ing will hasten the rising sun; nor will 
any censure, however bitter, retard its 
approach. ‘The trees blossom in their 
season in spite of fogs and east wind. 

> Men are now divided every where 
by the interests of Industry, of Class, of 
Sect, of Party, of Nation, which imtro- 
duce among them, to the great injury of 
each and of all, the most violent hostility 
and hatred, instead of the sacred hurmo- 
ny, Which should unite them for the gen- 
eral happiness and the accomplishment of 
human destiny. So that, in spite of the 
wonderful progress realized during the 
last three centuries in every civilized na- 
tion, especially in the physical and math- 
ematical sciences, and the mechanical 
processes of industry, — Humanity still 
remajns universally subjected to the do- 
minion of evil. 


UNION OF WOMEN FOR ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting of those interested in the 
collective action of woman, in the Asso- 
ciative movement, was held on Tuesday, 
May 25th, at the close of the afternoon 
session of the Convention of the Boston 
Union of Associatiovists. The meeting 
was duly organized, and a statement 
made of the wishes of the women who 
had called the meeting, from which we 
give an extract. 

‘*We desire earnestly, to exert our- 
selves more efficieutly in this cause, to 
which we would devote our lives, and we 
are in all sincerity seeking the way. It 
may be we are not yet prepared for any 
orgauization, nor would we rashly as- 
sume to define what such an organization 
should be; therefore we wvuld ask of 
our sisters their counsel, sympathy and 
co-operation, as we freely give them ours ; 
that from the collective wisdom of all, 
the best modes of action may be selected, 
and a fair opportunity given to judge for 
what unitary effort we are ready. 

‘*We would not draw a strong line of 
separation between our brothers and our- 
selves. We feel we need their aid, and 
we believe we might not prove wholly 
useless to them; but oftentimes we see 
that whilst they are laboring in one por- 
tion of the vast field, we should be as 
assiduously at work in another, which 


otherwise might go untilled. 
, . » | 
mon by a Universalist clergyman in 


** The following Circular has been pre- 
pared, for the end of stating clearly our 
wishes, and we would have something of 
this nature sent tu each of the Affiliated 
Unions and Associations in the country.” 
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After some discussion upon the subject, 
a committee was appointed 
whole matter into consideration, and 
thorized to send a letter as above desired, 
and also to publish it in the Harbing 
that it might speak to t 
without sympathy in their immediate cu 
cle, still cherish a faith in Association 
the best means ever revealed for ful! ig 
man’s destiny on earth. 
To such they would now addres 
letter. 
\ 
“TO THE WOMEN INTERESTED 1 
ISSOCIATION 
‘* What shall I du? is a question 
with none the less trembling 


by earnest souls at the 


present day, wh 
the practical embodiment of Chris 
seems dawning upon us, than at the 
coming of Christ. Fully convinced of 
the doctrines of Association, our souls in- 
spired Dy 1tS great truths, our 


warmed by the visions of beauty and 


harmony which it unfolds to us, are we 
doing, (we at ast Who are not ] 
to devote our whole lives to this cause.) 


all that we might and should to co-op- 


erate with our brothers, in awakening 
‘e}} } rs t lve 

our fellow beings to a knowledge ol 

high destiny which we L y 

lather has designed ior the human race 

We cannot be satisfied with a fruitless ex- 

pression of sympathy, or the trifling acts 


which opportunity offers to us; we must 


be up and doing, (and the utmost limit of 
our capacity will alone suflice us,) bo 
for our own sakes, that we may come into 


possession of all our 


sake of the cause, which demands a 


that is holiest and best, the untiring z 

the ever crowlng ei ‘Vv, Ola who ve 

been bapuzed Into this new revelation. 
‘*Certainly, there are many things 

which we cau do. Lunds m 

to send out lecturers, to publish | ipers 

and tracis, and so furth. How shall we 


aid in this important work 
suggests, that though alone we can do 
but little, some unitary effort might re- 


proposes that each 


sult in good, and | | 


should offer her services to the Union 
with which she is connected, or to Asso- 
ciationists generally, in the department 
which nature, or acquired skill] points out 
to her; promising if she cannot afford to 
er centage ol 


give all her time, a certain 


[ 
the proceeds to the Union, for all work 
which they shal] procure ; and as a begin- 
ning, offering to the Boston ;Union the 
first ten dollars accruing from any orders 
they may send her for painting lamp- 
shades, fans, screens, books of flowers, 
birds, and so forth; and fifieen per cent. 
of all future profits. 

** Might not something grow from this’ 
Would it not be useful as well as pleasing 


to employ each other's skill and taste, in 
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and there should be a tund given gene- 
rously, according to the ability of each, 
for the dissemination of our views, or help- 
ing the suffering of our own members.’ 
‘* Joyfully should we welcome such an 
organization ; for this work of Universal 
! lly, based on a recognition of God’s 
laws of order, by which we come into uni- 
ty with Him, with man and with nature, 


is the most truly and deeply religious one, 
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n which mankind have ever been called 


to engage, orit is nothing. May not 
this very act of communing with you, be 
a preliminary step to such a result! 

‘rs, will you not Jet us hear from 
you’ Will you not tell us of the mea- 
sures for promulgating our views, the 
prospects of our cause in your respective 
homes? Will you not tell us what you 
think of these propositions? Will you 
not aid us by your suggestions, and unite 
with us, to devise and adopt some method 
of collective action, (each doing, mean- 
while, as much as possible in her individ- 
ial sphere,) by which we can most effec- 
tively co-operate with our brothers, 
vhose privilege it is to devote them- 
seives lo such a@ Cause : 

{nd remember, friends, though at 
present we seem a sinall and feeble band, 
we are not alone. God and all good 
spirits work with us for the redemption 
of the race. Hosts of noble men and 
women are pressing forward to the same 
goal, though they may know it not. Let 
us stretch out to them in all charity and 
Christian fellowship the friendly hand; 
speak the cheering word of sympathy; 
and aid whenever we can by worthy 
elieving as we do in the soli- 
darity of the race, we are doubly urged 
on in our holy work. We know that the 
good, both on earth and in the world of 
We feel the evils, 


spirits, are aiding us. 


suffering, sin, of humanity as our own, 
for are we not one? and thank Heaven, 
there can be no well being for us, until 
yur brothers are also redeemed. But, 
las, all do not know this; all cannot 
recognize how truly we are devoted to 
them, and we must not be embittered or 

it if they do not understand us. 
if none more keenly, deeply, feel the 
evils of society, none more clearly see 
the cause and the remedy; and pity and 
sorrow and hope should so fill our hearts 
as to leave no room for indignation and 
despair. Baptised anew in a spirit of 


love, let us go forth on our mission, pre- 


pared, ‘to die daily’ if need be; con- 
tent to be poor, outcast and despised, to 
cheerfully meet contumely and reproach ; 


a ole 
i 


and to pour back on those who condemn 
us floods of all-subduing love, of gene- 
rous, hearty forgiveness; to tenderly 
shelter and cherish them; for indeed 
‘they know not what they do,’ and 
God in His own good time and way will 
give the victory. 
[Signed by the Committee. } 
** Boston, May 28th, 1847.” 


‘* It seemed to us that some short ac- 
count of the meeting, at which this let- 
ter was unanimously adopted, might add 
to its interest, as showing the commence- 
ment we have made in our own body. 


A general Corresponding Secretary was- 
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chosen, whose duty it is to receive all 
letters, keep a record of them, and be re- 
sponsible for prompt replies. A Corres- 
ponding Committee of five was elected to 
assist and confer with the Secretary. We 
would suggest this plan for your adup- 
tion; for we hope the desire will be 
strong with you each, to confer with a// 
the Unions, especially those of your im- 
mediate neighborhoods ; that we may all 
be closely interwoven into one body. 
‘We have, also, to a certain extent, 
adopted the first plan proposed in this 
letter. 
(which we would now extend, as far as 
practicable, to the 


Offers have already been made 
other Unions) for 
painting; teaching music; fancy work 
of various kinds ; knitting; clear starch- 
ing ; copying and translating French and 
German ; and one kind friend proposes as 
her contribution to seek employment for 
us. The Secretary was also empowered 
to act as Treasurer ; to receive orders for 
employment for the members; and to 


make quarterly payment to the Union of 


apy sums received. [or we wish not to 
withdraw ourselves from our brothers ; 
we feel that this movement naturally 
tends to union rather than separation, and 
we trust that our activity in all general 
efforts will be greatly increased. 

‘** Many interesting subjects were dis- 
cussed, in regard to which we hope that 
there will ere long be some united action ; 
for instance, the formation of a fund, by 
a small yearly contribution, put at inter- 
est, for the sick of our number, —and the 
employment of Associationists by each 
other, not from any exclusive spirit, but 
to aid them, and because it is necessary, 
in our present condition, to husband our 
resources. 

‘* Will you not send us a speedy reply 
and direct to the Secretary, Anna Q. T. 
Parsons, Boston, Mass.”’ 

Up The most elevated and the most 
rational social end which the mind of 
man can at this day pursue on the earth, 
is the realization of Universal Association 
between individuals and nations, for the 


accomplishment of tae Destiny of Hu-| 


manity. 


D> One of the best speeches we heard 
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principles of integral social reform. — 
May he and ajl other philanthropists be 
brought to pereeive that Slavery, War, 
Poverty, and Oppression, are inseparable 
from the system of Civilization — the 
system of antagonistic interests ; — that 
the only effectual remedy is the introduc- 
tion of a higher system, — the system of 


union of interests and union of industry. 


I> Be patient, O enthusiastic reform- 


er, in view of the evils under which 


Humanity groans. Do not lose your 
presence of mind, at any symptom of the 
devil’s reign. A better time is coming. 
The inextinguishable hope of it in the 
heart is the divine 


human pledge of 


its realization. The evils which you 
now combat, are no exceptions to the 
universal divine order. ‘They are but the 
sighs and tears of nature, during the 
subversion 


period of wickedness and 


which it must pass through. ‘The uni- 
verse will give signs of wo so long as 


the reign of harmony is not established. 


> We are happy to learn from a 
recent ‘* ‘Trumpet,’’ that a ** Universalist 
General Reform Association’’ has been 
orgauized in Boston, having for its ob- 
jects, the collection of facts bearing upon 
the prevalence of the principles of Uni- 
versalism in the various Reforms of the 
age, and the awakening of the Universal- 
ists to more efficient action in behalf of 
those Reforms. Among the Resolutions 


passed at the meeting 


g, were the follow- 


CoC — 
ing : 


“ Resolved, That we have abundant reason 
for gratitude to God, in view of the develop- 
ment of the principles of our faith in all the 
great Reform movements of the age. 

“* Resolved, That in laboring in behalf of the 
Christian cause of criminal reform, we unite a 
profound reverence for virtue, a deep abhorrence 
of crime, with an affectionate interest in the 
criminal, 

“* Resolved, That in the various reform move- 
ments of the age, we recognize the application 
of great principles to their legitimate issues, and 


discover the promise of a better time coming, | 


and of the kingdom of God upon earth.” 





LAMENTABLE Disproportions. Our 


/prisons have the extent of palaces, be- 


in Boston, during the Anniversary Week, 
}ments would have paid thrice over for a 


was made by WenpeL. Puiuirs, before 
the Anti-Slavery Society, against a pro- 
position to abstain from the products of 
slave labor. He declared, that in his 
opinion, the great question of Labor, 
when it shall.fully come up, will be found 
paramount to all others, and that the 
tights of the operatives of New England, 
the peasants of Ireland, and the laborers 
of South America, will not be lost sight 
of in sympathy for the Southern slave. 
Mr. Phillips is on the high road to the 


cause our schovls have been limited to 
sheds. ‘The sums spent on cruel punish- 


system of salutary prevention, We 
lift up our hands and exclaim with won- 
dering horror at the rapid progress of ju- 


_venile delinquency in our days; but delin- 


quency is a result of education as well as 


honesty ; and, so long as there are no} 


schools for honesty to compete with the 
schools of delinquency, the manufactory 


|of larger production will throw the more 


abundant supplies into the market. ‘Take 
a juvenile delinquent just couvicted of 
crime. You are doubtless surprised and 


shocked at the amount of depravity ex- 
hibited by a child; shocked you may be, | 








but surprised assuredly you would not be, 
if you knew how carefully that child has 
been educated in depravity. Half the 
same pains, honestly bestowed, would 
have made him a useful and perhaps an 
ornamental member of society. Eduea- 
tional antecedents were brought on that 
child’s existence, by which his course of 
wickedness was irresistibly predestined 
and predetermined, Mr. Sergeant Ad- 
ams at the Middlesex Sessions of Janus 
ary 27, 1847, stated ‘* that last year 530 
persons were convicted in his Court, and 
the property stulen by them was worth 
about £450, and the maintenance of the 
prisoners £766, the total of which was 
about £1,200, which sum would have 
provided them with a good education.’’ 
— Dujfion’s Natural Education. 





ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE 
FRENCH SCHOOL. 


Tur following publications, from the French 
School, may be had at W. H. Graham’s book- 
store, Tribune Buildings, New York. 

The Works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols,.... $7 50 
Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industriels, 37 
Considerant’s Theory of Natural and At- 


tractive Education,........+. ence ow 
Considerant’s Exposition of the Phalanste- 
rian Theory,...0scccess occcsencecee 1 


Considerant’s Lmmorality of Fourier’s Doc- 
ULTIMO, ceccccccceceseses eee ceceecece 
Considerant’s Theory of Property,.......- 
Paget’s Introduction to Social Science,.... 
Caytagrel’s Foo] of the Palais Royal,..... 
Pellerins’s Life and Theory of Fourier,... 1 
Reynaud’s Solidarity,.......- occccccccece 
Tamisier’s Theory of Functions,.....++++ 
Dain’s Abolition of Slavery,.....cccsccees 
Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery,.... 12 
Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian 
pamphlets and almanaes, can be had at the same 
place. Also, a beautiful engraved portrait of 
Fourier: price, $2 50. Any of the volumes of 
Fourier’s works may be had separately. 
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BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 
T'ue course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

‘The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr, and Mrs. Ripiey, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with, 

TERMS— Four Doiian: a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
‘TWELVE DoLLaks a quarter, 

Application may be made by mail to 


GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 1, 1847. 
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